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Pupils may not always react to 
your quizzes the way you’d like, 
but they do respond to smart- 
looking fashions. Enter your 
class some morning in something 
A-plus, like the nifty frock 
sketched, and notice their en- 
thusiastic faces. Miller & Rhoads 
believes in looking your best in 
the classroom — as well as on 
week-ends—and we prove it by 
offering you distinctive fashions 
at attractive prices. Fashions 
that will help you get attention 
—and hold it! 








MILLER & RHOADS 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Whekbooks FOR STATE-ADOPTED TEXTS 


means for individualizing study. 


PAHLOW: Directed Studies in World History, Revised to accom- 
pany Pahlow’s Man’s Great Adventure, Revised 


KELTY: Pupils’ Guide for The Beginnings of the American People 
and Nation 


KELTY: Pupils’ Guide for The Growth of the American People and 
Nation 


ATWOOD-THOMAS: Workbooks for the Atwood-Thomas Geog- 
raphies 


SMITH-REEVE-MORSS: Exercises in Arithmetic for Practice and 
Testing 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York Represented by Randolph Turner 


These workbooks offer a variety of worthwhile activities that provide an effective 





























SAFE LIVING --- 
Is a child’s first right in a civilized community. 
Is this right assured every child in your school? 


“THE ROAD TO SAFETY” 


A well-organized program of safety education for the elementary school years, pre- 
pared by specialists in school administration and safety education. 

Each book of the eight in the series emphasizes the eight main phases of safety 
education: 


Home Safety Winter Safety 
Street Safety Vacation Safety 
School Safety Fire Prevention 
Out-of-Doors Safety First Aid 


Habits and attitudes, trains of character and citizenship, are emphasized in ways that 
make for safe and happy living. 


Delightful stories from the best juvenile authors grip pupils’ interest. Significant 
information correlates safety with the health program and social studies. 


“THE ROAD TO SAFETY” 
Saves Lives 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT . . 


IS VICTORY NEAR? 


There is every reason to believe that the 1940 ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of Virginia will enact 
into law the entire Three-Point Program of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. This assertion is based 
on a belief in the good faith of the members of the 
General Assembly and in light of the following facts: 


1. The program has the wholehearted endorsement 
of all who are connected with public education in 
the State. The State Board of Education has en- 
dorsed it and included it in its budget for the 
next biennium. The School Trustees Associa- 
tion of Virginia is actively supporting it. The 
entire group of teachers in the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association are unified in urging its adop- 
tion. The Cooperative Education Association is 
squarely back of the entire program. 

2. The citizens of Virginia favor the program. Not 
only has it been endorsed by scores of organiza- 
tions, many of them state-wide in their extent, 
and by open forums, conducted throughout the 
State, but the replies of representative citizens to 
the questionnaire sent out by the Commission ap- 
pointed by the last General Assembly revealed a 
large majority in favor of the entire program. 
(The majorities on the separate items ranged 
from 67.9 per cent in favor of free textbooks to 
95 per cent in favor of a sound retirement plan 
and 91.39 per cent in favor of minimum com- 
pensation for teachers). 

3. The Governor of Virginia is sympathetic toward 
the program. In his radio address on July 20, 
1939, he stated that he would recommend to the 
next General Assembly “the establishment of a 
minimum State wage per teacher unit of $720 a 
year, which amount shall represent a maximum 
of 80 per cent of the total annual salary, the lo- 
cality being required to pay at least 20 per cent 
of the total salary, and as much as 30 per cent 

when financially able.” 

In regard to free textbooks and an actuarially 
sound retirement system, he said, “I trust that 
these additional objectives can be obtained in due 
time by the adoption of a gradually expanding 
program over a period of years, which we can 


properly finance and support by gradual incre- 
ments to the school budget.” 

There is good reason to believe that the Gov- 
ernor will favor immediate adoption of the entire 
program, if it can be shown that revenues are 
available for this purpose. 

4. The General Assembly approves the program. 
The members of both Houses, by a large majority, 
have committed themselves to the program in 
principle. No member is known to oppose it. 

5. The program can be financed readily without 
burdensome or inequitable taxation. This has 
proved the stumbling block up to the present as 
no one had hitherto propounded an answer to the 
question: Where is the money coming from? 
The Virginia Education Association, appreciat- 
ing the logic of this question, employed a trained 
economist to supply the answer. Dr. Alvin B. 
Biscoe’s report, shortly to be published, does this 
in a most convincing manner. 

And so it may be expected that the General As- 
sembly wil] at the coming session adopt in actuality 
what it has accepted already in principle. 





VEA PRESIDENT ASSUMES 
NEW POST 


In naming Joseph E. Healy superintendent of the 
Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind, the 
board of visitors secured the services of an able 
executive and a dynamic educational leader. Mr. 
Healy brings to his position a rich background of 
educational experience and achievement, a poised and 
vigorous personality, and an enviable record of 
leadership in his community and in the State. 

Although Mr. Healy is entering a field of work 
that lies somewhat outside the realm of his previous 
experiences, he can be counted upon to meet the 
problems of his new situation witk his characteristic 
keenness of perception, soundness of judgment, and 
vigor. The new post will give wider scope to Mr. 
Healy’s marked talents in school administration. 

It is gratifying to know that the change in posi- 
tions will not deprive the VEA of Mr. Healy’s serv- 
ices or interfere with his vigorous championing of 
its program. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
SUMMARIZES THE CASE FOR 
ACTION NOW 


Extensive publicity has been given in Virginia 
from time to time concerning the Three-Point Pro- 
gram, but slow progress has been made toward reach- 
ing this goal. May I call your attention to the 
importance of this program to the progress and wel- 
fare of the children of Virginia? At the beginning 
of this school session, with so many children looking 
to the schools for guidance and training, all who are 
interested in the progress of education in Virginia 
should pool their efforts and get behind this program 
with united strength. 


The Public Relations Committee, through its re- 
cent bulletins, has brought out some astonishing data 
concerning education in Virginia, outstanding among 
them that Virginia is not doing her share in the ap- 
propriation of funds for public schools. These bul- 
letins pointed out the following significant facts: 


1. Virginia makes the worst showing of all the 
Southern States on the basis of average effort. 


2. The wealth per pupil enroled in the Virginia 
public schools is the highest in the entire South, 
whereas the per cent of tax resources expended per 
pupil for the current cost of education is next to the 
lowest in the South. 


3. Virginia has made great educational progress 
in many respects but she still pays her teachers ex- 
tremely low salaries. 


We in Virginia want our children to have the 
best, especially when it comes to teachers. We want 
our children to be in school at least nine months in 
the year, under healthy conditions, with provision for 
training in a rich program of real life situations. 

We need the Three-Point Program as endorsed by 
the Virginia Education Association, the State Board 
of Education, the Parent-Teacher Association, the 
Governor of Virginia, and many other important or- 
ganizations and individuals who have given this 
matter careful study. You are urged to lend your 
support to this program to increase educational effi- 
ciency in Virginia and to secure for our children the 
type of training we want them to have. 


R. C. JENNINGS, Chairman, 


Public Relations Committee 


SEVENTEEN YEARS OF SERVICE 


The seventeen-year period of Dr. Cornelius J. 
Heatwole’s official connection with the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association was marked by a striking ex- 
pansion of the organization’s activities and influence. 


In 1923, the year after he became executive secre- 
tary, the movement to establish the Preventorium 
was launched and carried forward to a successful 
conclusion when the institution was opened to receive 
patients in March, 1929. In the meanwhile, the or- 
ganization carried forward its support of the Teach- 
ers’ Cottage at Catawba, which was established in 
1921. 

In 1926, subscription to the VIRGINIA JOURNAL 
was combined in a single fee with membership in 
the Association and the circulation of the JouRNAL 
jumped from 6,800 to 13,104, and continued to in- 
crease to its present circulation of 14,464. 


The movement for a sound retirement system for 
teachers was initiated in 1926 and has been pushed 
with increasing vigor since that time. This was com- 
bined with the request for a state appropriation for 
minimum average salaries and free textbooks to com- 
pose the Three-Point Program which has been the 


major objective of the Association since 1937. 


In 1932, the new headquarters building was pur- 
chased and made into a permanent home for the As- 
sociation. These are but a few of the many evi- 
dences that might be cited of the increase in the 
vitality and usefulness of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation during the period of Dr, Heatwole’s in- 
cumbency. 


Dr. Heatwole would have been the last one to have 
taken to himself any credit for the accomplishments 
of the Association, yet his contribution to all these 
forward movements was, in fact, indispensable. It 
was his disposition to remain in the background, but 
he labored unceasingly to increase the effectiveness 
of the organization and to advance the cause of edu- 
cation in Virginia. His loyalty, sincerity, and abil-. 
ity won for him a host of friends outside the Asso- 
ciation as well as among the teachers of Virginia. 
His gracious personality and his influence will be 
sorely missed; but his labors will continue to bear 


fruit for years to come. 
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HONORING 
DR. CORNELIUS J. HEATWOLE, 
EDUCATOR 


We, the board of directors of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, desire to record, with all simplicity 
and sincerity, our high appreciation of the life and 
character and work of Cornelius J. Heatwole, for 
seventeen years executive secretary of this Associa- 
tion and editor of the VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EpDv- 
CATION. 

As ambitious student, as classroom teacher, as 
college department head, as organizer, as editor, as 
author, he gave his whole life to the betterment of 


schoc y] S. 


His influence spread afar and he moved in the 
world of men and yet his love for home, the Valley 
of Virginia, was unfailing. 

Though his own task lay chiefly amid the generali- 
zations and theories and principles of education—its 
past history, its present movements, its future aims— 
he never lost grip on the fact that it is the individual 
teacher that counts, never lost sight »f the value of 
the school centering around a real personality. 

And how keen was his zest, how untiring his ef- 
forts toward achieving for every teacher in Virginia 
better ideals, better preparation, better equipment, 
better salary, better protection against ill health, and 
better security in old age. 

Under his wise leadership the teaching personnel 
of the State has grown professionally and has united 
itself into a great forward moving power which will 
achieve greater things for the profession because of 
his services. 

We honor him for his inspiration, his courage, 
and for the great educational achievements which he 
so successfully promoted. Brighter days are ahead 
for Virginia’s schools because of his work. 


We loved the man, and mourn his death. May lis 
good work go on, in the hands of others, now that 
God has called him Home. 


ETHEL SPILMAN, 
R. O. BacsBy, Chairman. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE PASSING OF 
DR. C. J. HEATWOLE 


The members of the faculty of the Radford State 
Teachers College have just heard of the death of 
Dr. C. J. Heatwole. We grieve with his family and 
with the State over his passing but we rejoice in the 
good life he has lived before us. We rejoice in his 
achievement, in his leadership, and in the beautiful 
Christian character he leaves us. 

For the past seventeen years he has played a large 
part in the counsels of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. As secretary of that association, he has been 
faithful, efficient, instructive and inspirational. The 
teachers of Virginia will miss his presence, his leader- 
ship, and his counsel and advice on the occasions of 
the annual Thanksgiving Conference. For seventeen 
years he has thought for us, planned for us, and has 
anticipated our needs and tried to meet them the best 
he knew how. 


As editor of the VirGINIA JOURNAL oF EDUCATION, 
he has served well. It can truly be said that he has 
made this paper one of the best state educational 
journals now being published. Besides editing the 
paper he has contributed many articles of his own. 
As a journalist and a writer he stood high. Through 
his writings he will continue to live long among us. 
“Tf a man die, shall he live again?” Yes, he will do 
even more; he will continue to live among us and 
influence us for good if he has lived a useful life. 

Dr. Heatwole was intensely human. He loved 
people, enjoyed a wide range of close personal 
friends. Many of us will miss his friendship most 
of all. He was easily approached, was sympathetic, 
and was adept in making you feel his friendship and 
sympathy. When one lives a good life such as Dr. 
Heatwole lived, death becomes a thing of beauty 
rather than a thing to be avoided. “Well done thou 
good and faithful servant; thou has been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things.” 

H. C, GRAYBEAL 
M’LeDGE MOoFFETT 
Committee J F. B. Firzpatrick 
ELIZABETH LONGWELL 
MARTHA KEAN 
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INFORMATION CONCERNING THE 
PREVENTORIUM 


The regulations governing admission to the Pre- 
ventorium have been printed several times in the 
JouRNAL but many teachers still make application 
direct to headquarters office when they wish to go 
to the Preventorium. To avoid the necessary delay 
which this involves, we are again publishing in this 
first fall issue the regulations for the information of 
teachers, especially those who are entering the public 
school system for the first time. 


Regulations Governing Admission 


Under the contract with the board of visitors of 
the University there are two general requirements 
for admission to the Preventorium: 


1. Active membership in the Virginia Education 
Association. 

2. A contribution of $4.00 to the Welfare Fund. 
(This $4.00 is paid only once.) 


Special Information Concerning Admission 
to the Preventorium 


1. Teachers will be admitted to the Preventorium 
by showing to the Hospital authorities when 
they enter their membership card for the current 
school session together with their blue Preven- 
torium card. The presentation of only one of 
these cards is not sufficient, both cards must be 
shown. 

z. deachers should without fail notify the Uni- 
versity Hospital three or four days before they 
wish to be admitted so that all arrangements 
may be made for their admission and accommo- 
dation. Letters to the hospital should be ad- 
dressed to the Superintendent of the University 
Hospital, University, Virginia. 
Under our contract with the board of visitors 
of the University, teachers may receive all kinds 
of hospital service at a rate of $4.00 per day 
with a minimum charge, however, of $15.00; 
that is, if a teacher stay only one, two or three 
days, the charge will be $15.00; if she stay 
four days, the charge will be $16.00. The 
minimum charge of $15.00 is payable upon 
entrance. These charges will cover all necessary 
hospital expenses while at the Preventorium; 
that is, a teacher will not be required to pay 
the usual costs for operating table, X-ray fees, 
laboratory examination fees and other medical 
and surgical fees. The $4.00 per day charge 
merely covers the actual cost to the Hospital for 
maintaining a patient. 


ios) 


4. Cases not accepted or treated at the Prevento- 
rium: Tuberculosis, Insanity, Contagious Dis- 
eases, Maternity, certain Chronic and Malig- 
nant cases, Fitting of Glasses, and Dental work. 

5. The hospital officials shall decide upon the 
medical suitability of patients for entrance on 
the Preventorium and they shall also be the 
judges as to when a patient is deemed suffi- 
ciently improved to be discharged. 

6. Teachers are required to make their contribu- 
tions of $4.00 to the Welfare Fund at least four 
months before they can be admitted to the Pre- 
ventorium, except beginning teachers who may 
be admitted immediately after their contribu- 
tions are received, provided these contributions 
are made prior to March 1 of the year they 
enter the teaching service. This ruling is ad- 
hered to strictly. 

7. All checks for the contribution of $4.00 to the 
Welfare Fund should be made payable to the 
Virginia Education Association and sent to 
headquarters office, 401 North Ninth Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

8. Teachers are requested by the management of 
the hospital to avoid making application for 
admission to the Preventorium during week- 
ends and holidays, since members of the hos- 
pital staff, like teachers, are sometimes off duty 
during week-ends and holidays. 

9. Teacher patients in the Preventorium will settle 
for all bills for hospital service direct with 
the hospital authorities in accordance with our 
contract. 

10. The hospital will always accept emergency 
cases and credentials can be adjusted later. 
However, the hospital authorities will be the 
judges as to whether or not a case is an emer- 
gency one. 

A few teachers seem to think that the blue Pre- 
ventorium card is issued annually. The blue card 
is a permanent card and issued only once, and, 
therefore, should be carefully preserved for use when 
applying for admission to the Preventorium. 

The board of directors at its meeting in November, 
1938, upon the recommendation of the Welfare Com- 
mittee, passed a resolution that, on and after Jan- 
uary 1, 1939, a charge of twenty-five cents each is 
to be made for duplicating membership cards and 
blue Preventorium cards. Teachers should keep this 
in mind when they apply for duplicate membership 
cards or duplicate blue Preventorium cards and 
should enclose twenty-five cents for each duplication. 
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“SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN” 


Under the above title a booklet of information in 
connection with the Three-Point Program of the 
Virginia Education Association has been prepared 
by Moss A. Plunkett, president of the School Trustees 
Association of Virginia, and distributed to superin- 
tendents of schools, members of school boards, offi- 
cers of Parent-Teacher Associations, newspapers, and 
all members of and candidates for the General 
Assembly. As a result of numerous requests from 
public school teachers of the State, an additional 
printing has now been made under the auspices of 
the School Trustees Association for distribution to 
all the teachers in the public schools of Virginia. 

Beginning with a brief historical sketch of the 
origin and development of the public school system, 
the booklet presents in a clear-cut and vigorous man- 
ner the story of the development of the Three-Point 
Program and the ensuing struggle for its adoption 
by the Virginia Assembly. The reasons for inclusion 
of each of the three points in the program of the 
Association are clearly set forth and each point is 
significantly related to the constitutional mandate 
upon the General Assembly to establish and maintain 
an efficient system of public free schools throughout 
the State. 

Teachers are urged to read this booklet in order 
that they may inform themselves more fully as to 
what is involved in the Three-Point Program and 
that they may be in a position to answer the ques- 
tions raised by legislators or other interested citizens. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


The new editor wishes to express his indebtedness 





to Miss Frances B. Woodson and other members of 
the headquarters staff for their very able cooperation 
in producing this issue of the JouRNAL. Copy had 
to be sent to the printer within a few days after the 
appointment of the new editor and this would have 
been impossible except for Miss Woodson’s efficiency 
and foresight. It would not be far from the truth 
to say that she was the editor of the October JOURNAL. 





FRANCIS 8S. CHASE 


Here is your new editor and executive secretary as 
he looked last November when he was still principal 
of the Suffolk High School. Your attention is called 
to the evidence that, although he has been married 
for more years than his wife likes to recall and has 
three children, upon assuming the duties of execu- 
tive secretary he was neither noticeably bald nor 
gray-haired. This needs to be emphasized so that 
when you see him later you may know that what you 
mistakenly take for the marks of age are really the 
ravages made by the attempt to please 14,000 
teachers. 

Up to August 16, when he became executive secre- 
tary of the Virginia Education Association, your 
editor’s life had been comparatively uneventful. He 
holds a M. S. degree in education from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia; he has spent seventeen years as a 
high*school principal, five at Colonial Beach and 
twelve at Suffolk; he has taught in high school and 
in a summer session at Madison College; and has 
had a year’s experience as a reporter on the staff of 
a Baltimore paper. 








V. E. A. CONVENTION, NOVEMBER 21-24 
Since President Roosevelt has signified his intention to advance Thanksgiving day for the 
District of Columbia and the territories from November 30 to November 23, we are informed 
that Governor Price will proclaim Thanksgiving day for Virginia to coincide with the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation. Therefore, the Committee on Time and Place has set the dates November 
21-24 for the annual convention of the Virginia Education Association. 
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JOHN E. MARTIN 


News of the tragic death of John E. Martin, of 
Suffolk, in an automobile accident on September 5, 
was received just before this issue of the JOURNAL 
was ready for the press. At the time of the accident, 
Mr. Martin, with his brother, Bruce Martin, and 
Dr. Lewis Rawls, was on his way to Hopewell to 
take his father to the hospital. After colliding with 
another car on the Broad Street bridge, the car 
which Mr. Martin was driving plunged to the rail- 
road tracks some thirty feet below and al! three men 
were killed instantly. 

In the death of John E. Martin the State loses 
one of its ablest and most devoted public servants. 
As superintendent of the Suffolk public schools, he 
had built a system which was recognized as one of 
the best administered and most efficient in the State. 
In his community, he was an outstanding leader in 
religious and civic affairs, and his influence was 
tremendously effective in every movement for com- 
munity improvement. Through the various civic and 
professional organizations in which he was active 
and through his ability as a public speaker, his in- 
fluence extended throughout the State. 

A list of Mr. Martin’s achievements is too long 
to cite here but no estimate of his contributions would 
be complete without some reference to his work in 
the Boy Scouts of America, his efforts in behalf of 
hospitalization for tubercular patients, his services 
rendered through the Rotary Club, and his develop- 
ment of the Nursery School in Suffolk. He was one 
of the organizers of the Old Dominion Area Council 
of Boy Scouts of America and was instrumental in 
securing a camp site for the use of the scouts of this 
Area. Through his services as president of the Coun- 
cil and in many other capacities, he rendered a serv- 
ice to the boyhood of the Area which was surpassed 
only by his work as head of the school system. He 
was a charter member of the Suffolk Rotary Club 
‘and had served as president of the local club and 
as Governor of the 56th District Rotary Interna- 
tional. 

He had rendered distinguished service to his 
profession as vice-president of District B, as presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendents, and as 
president of the Virginia Education Association, In 
the latter capacity, as well as in his work as Rotary 
District Governor, he had carried his plea for better 
schools throughout the State. 


His keen logical mind, his eloquence and force- 
fulness as a speaker, combined with great personal 
charm and a flawless integrity, earned him an ad- 
miration and affection which few men have been 
privileged to enjoy. 

The Virginia Education Association, in common 
with his family and the community of Suffolk, 
mourns the passing of a devoted friend and a dis- 
tinguished champion of progress and right. 


NEW ROOMS AT PREVENTORIUM 


As published in the June issue, it had been felt 
for some time that there was a need for a room, or 
rooms, that teachers in the Preventorium could use 
during convalescence. The Association, therefore, 
made arrangements with the University Hospital, 
while it was making additions to the Hospital, to 
include in its plans two additional rooms for the 
Preventorium—a club room and a living room. 
These rooms are now completed and are to be fur- 
nished by the Association. 

The following local associations have already sent 
generous contributions toward furnishing these rooms: 


Winchester Education Association._..-___- $ 5.00 
Petersburg Teachers Club...............- 15.00 
Newport News Education Association_-__--_- 5.00 
Henrico County Teachers Association._~-~_-~ 5.00 
Matthew Whaley Association, Williamsburg- 5.00 
Oak Grove School, Richmond___---------- 2.50 
Ginter Park School, Richmond_----------- 2.75 
Nathaniel Bacon School, Richmond_--_----- 4.50 


Junior High School Teachers Asso., Richmond 20.00 
Katherine L. Bullock, A. H. Hill Sch., Rich’d 1.00 
Ethel Spilman, Vice-President, District G__. 40.15 


AE | Ten | a eee 5.15 
Frederick County ---...------ 5.00 
Beth GCoumty .c2i..-........ 10.00 
Highland County -.---------- 5.00 
Waynesboro, Augusta County -- 5.00 
Shenandoah County ---------- 5.00 
Harrisonburg City __--------- 5.00 
Julia Magid, East End High, Richmond_--- 1.00 
Suffolk Teachers Council__....-..-------- 6.25 
York County Teachers Association-_--_-~-- 9.56 
J. A. C. Chandler Junior High, Richmond_- 1.00 


If other local associations would like to have a 
part in furnishing the two new rooms, their contri- 


butions will be gratefully received and acknowledged. 
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BOOK WEEK 

Book Week, 1939, will be observed from November 
12-18. The theme around which programs, exhibits 
and discussions will be planned, is “Books Around 
the World”. 

Suggestions for special projects keyed to this year’s 
theme will be found in the free Book Week manual 
available from Book Week Headquarters, 62 West 
45th Street, New York City. Other helps also avail- 
able from the same address are:—the beautiful new 
Poster, size 17 x 22 inches, designed by Ralph Bell 
Fuller, Bookmarks, The Magic Carpet, a 4-page news- 
paper, containing articles, a variety of information 
about books and reading, special booklists and a 
Book-Quiz. 


Mr. Frank J. Critzer has been appointed superin- 
tendent of Pulaski County, succeeding H. H. Bruce, 
resigned. 


Mr. B. T. Watkins has been appointed acting super- 
intendent of Southhampton County for the unexpired 
term of Mr. F. F. Jenkins who has been appointed 
Director of Administration, Finance, and Research in 
the State Department of Education. 


Mr. F. O. Wygal has been appointed superintendent 
of Radford City and succeeds Alfred K. Eagle who 
was appointed Curriculum Counselor for high schools 
on the faculty of Madison College. 


Mr. Alonzo Haga, formerly principal, Colonial 
Beach, has been appointed principal of the Cradock 
School, Norfolk County, beginning with the new school 
session. 


EXPANSION OF FSCC SCHOOL LUNCH 
PROGRAM 

Expansion of the Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration’s school lunch program has been announced 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Officials said 
they hoped the school lunch program would be serving 
5,000,000 undernourished children by the end of the 
coming school year. They also pointed out that the 
school lunch program would provide additional outlets 
for agricultural surpluses. 

The school lunch program is carried out by the 
FSCC in cooperation with the Work Projects Admin- 
istration and local educational civic and welfare agen- 
cies. Surplus agricultural commodities, bought by 
the FSCC, are made available through State Welfare 
agencies to supply all or part of the food used in 
serving free hot lunches for school children. 

Each month during the last school year, 800,000 
children in more than 14,000 schools located in low- 
income areas received lunches made possible in whole 
or in part by the donation of surplus agricultural com- 
modities. 

Under plans for expanding the program, officials of 


the FSCC are working toward cooperative agreements 
which would make the school lunches available for 
up to 5,000,000 children. 





STUDENT COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual State high school convention of the 
Student Cooperative Association will be held Saturday, 
November 4, at Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg. 

The theme of the program will be “Virginia High 
School Pupils Discuss Their Problems”. The morning 
program will consist of talks developing various 
phases of the general theme made by high school 
pupils. 

In the afternoon, the delegates will assemble in 
groups to discuss further the topics on the morning 
program. 

All high schools in the State are invited to send 
delegates to this convention. 

The Southern District of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation will 
hold its annual convention in Birmingham, Alabama, 
in March, 1940, with headquarters in the Tutwiler 
Hotel. This Association comprises the thirteen 
Southern States and is one of the five districts of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation: A Department of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

The National Geographic Society, of Washington, 
D. C., announces that publication of its illustrated 
Geographic News Bulletins for teachers will be re- 
sumed early in October. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, five bulletins to 
the weekly set, for thirty weeks of the school year. 
They embody pertinent facts for classroom use from 
the stream of geographic information that pours 
daily into The Society’s headquarters from every 
part of the world. The bulletins are illustrated from 
The Society’s extensive file of geographic photo- 
graphs. 

Teachers are requested to apply early for the num- 
ber of these bulletins desired. They are obtainable 
only by teachers, librarians, and college and normal 
school students. Each application should be accom- 
panied by twenty-five cents to cover the mailing cost 
of the bulletins for the school year. 


Be it resolved that the home economics teachers 
of Virginia assembled at Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, August 20-26, 1939, wish to commend 
the past efforts of the Virginia Education Association 
to secure a more adequate retirement fund for teach- 
ers, and to urge the Association to continue its ac- 
tivities in this line with renewed vigor. 

LUCILLE Broappus SAUNDERS, 
Chairman, Resolution Committee. 
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RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF 
MRS. ADAM McLAUGHLIN 


WHEREAS, the Almighty has seen fit in His wisdom to 
call our beloved teacher to her eternal rest, we, the 
teachers of Bath County, wish to express our great 
loss. She was a constant friend and faithful teacher: 
one whose sympathy never failed and whose unsel- 
fish devotion to her home, school, and community 
was unequaled. Throughout her ten years of service 
she worked first for the improvement of her school. 

WHEREAS, reflecting upon her unselfishness and 
charitable virtues and the esteem in which she was 
held by the community, it seems fitting that we give 
expression to the love we bear toward her memory 
and to the sadness which fills our hearts at her de- 
parture. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 

That in her death the teachers of Bath County 
have sustained an irreparable loss. 

That we thank God for her Christian influence, her 
devotion to her Church and to her work. While we 
unite in sympathy with her family, we know that the 
paths of the Lord are mercy and peace. 

That this expression of our sympathy be sent to 
the members of her family and a copy be sent to the 
Bath County Educational Association, the Bath County 
Enterprise, and to the Virginia Journal of Education, 
ELIZABETH LASSITER 
MAYRE LOWMAN 
JESSIE HAROUFF 
Apa HAYNES 


Committee 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE PASSING OF 
MISS E. V. HARDY 


WHEREAS, the Great Teacher has called to her eter- 
nal reward our faithful co-worker, the beloved teach- 
er, Edmonia V. Hardy, lovingly known as “Miss 
Eddie”, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That Appomattox County has lost a most 
conscientious, tireless worker in the cause of edu- 
cation. 

RESOLVED, That during a half century of steady serv- 
ice she always kept “in her heart the dew of youth” 
and kept pace with the times. 

RESOLVED, That she realized to the fullest that the 
world moves forward on the feet of little ‘children. 

RESOLVED, That in memory she will continue to live 
in the hearts of hundreds of citizens of Appomattox 
County. 

RESOLVED, That a copy of these resolutions be placed 
in the minutes of the Appomattox County Teachers’ 
Association, that a copy be sent to the Religious 
Herald, the Times-Virginian, to the Virginia Journal 
of Education, and to the bereaved relatives. 

Mrs. HELEN WELCH 
Mrs, OLA FURBUSH 
LINDSAY CRAWLEY 
Kate O’Brien, Chairman 


Committee 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE RE- 
ENTERS FIELD OF SEX EDUCATION 


The Public Health Service will actively re-enter the 
field of sex education with publication in September 
of “High Schools and Sex Education,” by Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg and J. L. Kaukonen. 

Publication of this manual marks the first step in 
a program of sex education being developed in close 
collaboration with educators. The projected program 
will include a series of handbooks for teachers and 
parents, pamphlets for children, and visual materials 
for schoolroom use. 

Commissioner John W. Studebaker, of the U. S. 
Office of Education, and Surgeon General Thomas 
Parran, of the U. S. Public Health Service, discuss, 
in forewords to the book, the importance of a recon- 
sideration of the problem and the necessity for action 
in the development of adequate programs of sex edu- 
cation, 

“High Schools and Sex Education” sells for 35 cents 
or less the single copy. 


FREE TEACHING MATERIAL 
OFFERED 

Last year hundreds of public schools in the South 
introduced integrated work or units of study on the 
interracial situation. This was in accordance with 
official recommendations embodied in revised curric- , 
ulum bulletins recently issued in most of the South- 
ern States. The results of these studies, so far as 
can be learned, were invariably interesting and helpful. 

Since suitable material is not always available for 
the preparation of such units, the Conference on Edu- 
cation and Race Relations, with headquarters in At- 
lanta, offers to send to any teacher, free of charge, 
a number of bulletins which have been widely and 
effectively used in this way. These include a brief 
survey of the Negro’s constructive contribution to 
American life and history, another dealing with the 
practical problems incident to his presence here, and 
a third embodying sketches of the principal Negro 
poets and interesting selections from their works. 

These bulletins have already been in use in hun- 
dreds of public schools and colleges, one of them to 
the number of nearly 200,000 copies. Any superintend- 
ent, principal, or teacher interested in such a unit 
of study is invited to write for sample copies of this 
material, together with suggestions for its use. Those 
responding are requested to indicate the systems or 
schools with which they are connected and in what 
capacity. Send requests for bulletins to 710 Standard 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 


The 1939 Annual Report of the A. L. A. Membership 
Department lists Virginia as one of the five states 
showing the greatest percentage of new enrolments. 
Her percentage of increase is .232 and the total num- 
er of new members is 48. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
RURAL EDUCATION 


F. B. FITZPATRICK, President 
EMMA J. INMAN, Secretary 








Is Virginia Doing Her Part in the 
Education of Her Children? 


HE purpose of this paper is to give the latest 

statistics bearing on this question to help us 

think it through and come to a fair conclusion, 
The data have been gathered or derived from Bul- 
letin, 1937, No. 2, entitled “Statistics of State School 
This bulletin can be secured 
from the United States Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. The national average, the Vir- 
ginia average and Virginia’s rank are given. 


Systems, 1935-36”. 


F. B. FITZPATRICK 
State Teachers College, Radford 


white and negro teachers, were paid an average sal- 
ary of $581 during the year 1937-38 for teaching 
32.9 pupils 170 days. Is this fair or just to our 
faithful teachers in the prime of life, most of them 
holding degrees with six or seven years’ experience? 
This is a daily cost of 10 cents for instruction in 
comparison with the national average of 19 cents for 
instruction in rural schools, In other words, the 


Statistics for 1935-36—Bulletin 1937 


National Virginia Virginia 
Average Average Rank 
1. Annual salary in dollars (all teachers)_---------_- $ 1,283.00 $ 810.00 35 
2. Per capita cost per pupil in average daily attendance, 
GF eA RDS $ 80.26 $ 41.66 41 
3. Per capita cost per pupil enroled for current expenses 
ane coplinl GU Gan di os ce atic Scns $ 74.38 $ 40.10 39 
Total per capita cost on population.__...--------- $. 1543 $ 8.71 41 
5. Daily cost per pupil in average daily attendance for 
COTE: CRIES sitcicbninrinteticigitiadmncmmniendm en $ 46 $ ae 43 
6. Daily cost per pupil for instruction on enrolment in 
Ce a en iB Sele SETI SS a $ 19 $ 10 37 
7. Per cent of enrolment in average daily attendance_-_-_ 84.6 82.5 33 
8. Per cent of total enrolment in high school___------- 22.7 17.7 38 
9. Percentage of term not utilized___.._.__..-_--_--_-- 15.4 17.5 32 
10. Per cent of total population enroled in public schools_ 20.5 22.2 19 
11. Average length of school term in days__----------- 172.7 168.9 38 
12. Average number of days attended by each pupil en- 
MRE ei te cnadtucdn pita sane dme wie 146.3 139.4 35 
13. Average school property per pupil enroled in dollars__ $ 255.00 $ 118.00 40 
Wealth per pupil enroled____....---__-_----- 355.00 $ 6,604.00 


15. Income per pupil enroled_................__-~- 


Is Virginia doing her part toward her teachers? 
Item 1 answers this question. According to these fig- 
ures the national average salary for all teachers was 
$1,283 against $810 for Virginia. In this item Vir- 
ginia ranks 35. This means that 34 states of the 49 
states including the District of Columbia paid their 
teachers a higher salary than Virginia paid her teach- 
ers, yet Virginia approaches the national average in 
wealth as shown by Items 14 and 15. 

But this is not the worst. The elementary teachers 
of our county schools, 9,672 strong, including both 


$ 1,029.00 


nation as a whole pays her rural teachers 1.9 times 
as much as Virginia pays her rural teachers. 

School efficiency, however, depends mainly upon 
the teacher and not upon the salary paid the teacher. 
The efficiency of any single school depends upon the 
qualifications of the teacher in that school—her 
ideals of service, her personality, her adaptability, 
her acquaintance with subject materials, her breadth 
of knowledge, her creativeness, her intelligence, and 
not the salary paid the teacher. A degree teacher in 
a Virginia rural school drawing a salary of $581 
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will teach as good a school as a degree teacher in 
California drawing a salary of $827, the national 
average for rural teachers. Virginia ranks 35 in 
salary, but we must not jump to the conclusion that 
Virginia ranks 35 in general school efficiency. If the 
teachers of Virginia are as well qualified as the 
teachers of California in the particulars enumerated 
above, then the schools of Virginia are as efficient as 
the schools of California, although the per capita 
cost of education on total population in California 
was, during the year 1935-36, $25.23 and in Vir- 
ginia $8.71. The schools of California are not 2.8 
times as efficient as the schools of Virginia. Ninety 
per cent of the teachers of Virginia have had two or 
more years of college training; thirty-eight per cent 
hold degrees. I cannot think of these teachers teach- 
ing indifferent schools though their average salary is 
just $810 and though the average salary of her 
rural teachers is just $581. 

Item 2 shows the per capita cost per pupil in 
average daily attendance for current expenses. In 
this item, Virginia ranks 41. This means that 40 
states of the 49 including the District of Columbia 
spend more per pupil in average daily attendance 
than Virginia. The national is $80.26 
against Virginia’s average of $41.66. The nation as 
a whole spends almost twice as much as Virginia. 
California spent $123.13 for each pupil in average 
daily attendance during the year 1935-36. This is 


average 


Teaching Music in a 


T the beginning of the school year, 1938-39, I 
started out with the determination to take 
the great art of music seriously. I began by 

studying the “child voice” and tried to train the chil- 
dren to sing with the natural child voice. The chil- 
dren were encouraged to sing with a voice that was 
flute-like, the light head tone. I would say to the 
children, “sing sweetly” or “sing lightly”. It was 
found that children will use the “gruff” voice if al- 
lowed to do so. I had them use the high, sweet voice. 
The adult voice was kept down as much as possible 
in teaching. 

Care was taken to pitch the songs correctly, which 
prevented “yélling”. The children were trained to 
listen to their own tones which caused the vocal 
chords to act properly. 


After studying the “child voice”, some real “song 


three times as much as Virginia spends. 

We see the same picture in Item 4—per capita 
cost on total population. Here the national average 
is $15.33 against Virginia’s average of $8.71. Again 
the national average is almost three times as much 
as Virginia’s average. California’s average for this 
item is $25.23, which is almost three times as much 
as Virginia spends for this item. We see the same 
picture in Item 5. The nation as a whole spends 46 
cents daily for each child in average daily attendance 
against Virginia’s 25 cents. Forty-two states do 
better than Virginia in this item. 

When we consider attendance Virginia shows up a 
little better. Take Item 7—per cent of enrolment in 
average daily attendance. The national average in 
per cent of attendance is 84.6, Virginia’s average is 
82.5 while California’s average is 88. Only 32 states 
make a better average attendance than Virginia. In 
Item 9, Virginia stands better. Only 31 states waste 
less than 17.5 per cent. 

But this is not the whole story of waste. When we 
consider this item we have to consider nonenrolment 
as well as nonattendance. Our school census of 1935 
gives us a school population of 735,198. Our total 
enrolment for the year 1937-38 was 583,556. This 
gives us a nonenrolment of 151,642. Our average at- 
tendance for the same year was 493,266. This shows 
that 90,290 pupils enroled were out of school every 
day. The two items show a waste of 33 per cent. 


CLYDE H. KNIGHT, Dyke, Greene County 


singing” was begun. In previous years, song singing 
was done but in a haphazard way. We just sang. 
That was all. We sang the song after it had been 
correctly learned. Particular attention was given to 
legato and phrasing which made for clearness. To 
insure good legato, good position was insisted upon 
while singing. We read the text of the song, which 
I thought would insure good phrasing. It was not 
long before real voice quality and interest were in 
evidence. 
The children were then taught to start together, 
keep together, and stop together. These children had 
not been taught (by me) to sing in the right way. I 
tried to sing for the class and not with them unless 
there should appear some hard “spots”. We paid 
particular attention to the words of the song in order 
to have them well understood (good enunciation), 
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getting the real thought of the text. 

In teaching a new song, I aimed to start off with 
something familiar, then sang the new song. We dis- 
cussed the words in order to create interest. I next 
sang the new song again. Then the time came before 
the song ended to give individual help to those chil- 
dren who were asked to sing phrase by phrase. Above 
everything, I tried to learn as many songs as I could, 
for I think that we can get the song “across” ‘better 
if the teacher knows her songs. We have learned 
twenty-five new songs this year. We would close by 
singing some familiar song. 

In selecting the rote songs, I tried to choose those 
which were of interest to children; those which were 
not too long; those which were simple and singable, 
and seasonable; those within range of the child’s 
voice, and above all I tried to pitch them correctly. 
We-have not been able thus far to afford a good 
pitch pipe, but I hope to get a good one some day. 

In our musical experience, we will sometimes find 
some monotones, or better say those who are not tone 
conscious. I firmly believe that all children can be 
taught to carry a tune. I do not like to think of them 
as monotones. I thought all my children could sing, 
but I found out differently. I found the so-called 
monotones by having them sing a phrase after me, 
imitate an engine whistle, or imitate bells on dif- 
ferent pitches. Children who cannot match single 
tones should be seated in front of the room and given 
individual help. After these monotones can match 
single tones, have them sing short phrases. I had 
such children match their tones with mine; had them 
listen to their own voices to discriminate between 
“up” and “down” and “high” and “low”. I some- 
times found it necessary to match my tone with a 
child’s and ask him if they sounded alike. This I 
did after I found out that the child could not match 
my tone and was not aware of the fact that he was 
singing out of tune. I tried to get the child to go up 
by giving him a little touch on the head or drawing 
on the board steps (or a stairway). If a child sang 
too high, some “floppy stunt” was used to bring 
him down from the high tone. 

Since the children had had no music, I had to do 
the following: 

1. Gave the order of the “‘so-fa” syllables 

2. Located “do” in some simple song and had 

them write out syllables 

3. Practice in finding ‘“‘do” in quite a number of 

songs 


4. Taught the note and rest values and names of 
the measure signs 

Sang syllables 

Taught use of G cleff 

Taught signatures of first nine keys 

Practiced in verbal dictation 


conn MN 


In starting sight singing, the following was done: 
1. Sang the melody by syllable, sang with “‘loo’’, 
and read words aloud 


2. Tried to be sure that the tonality was well es- 
tablished before melody was begun 
3. Trained pupils not to stop when mistake was 


made 
4. Found that the causes of mistakes were due to 
lack of attention or too difficult material 
To get concentrated attention, I tried to select 
interesting material; had individual singing 
and tried not to sing with the children 
6. Did not waste time by asking questions about 
key signatures, etc. 
7. Tried to establish knowledge of key signatures 


wn 


To accomplish what has been done this year, I 
have had to work hard, for my knowledge of music 
is limited. Both children and I have enjoyed our 
work, for I believe that the things we work hardest 
for are the things we most enjoy. I have learned 
something in music myself since trying to teach it. 
At the beginning of this year, I felt that I owed it 
to the children to teach them something about this 
neglected art—an art which affects human beings in- 
tellectually and emotionally, which causes quickness 
of perception because it tones up both mind and 
body which prepares one for a worthy use of leisure 
time and which increases human happiness. 

I am teaching the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th grades in 
a two-room school and can find but two thirty-minute 
periods a week in which to teach music, but hope 
soon to be able to devote more time to it. 

I must say before closing that the children have 
done some creative work, improving their own tunes 
and inventing words, etc. I am well pleased with my 
progress, and regret that I did not start sooner. 

Through the interest and encouragement of Dr. 
Luther A. Richman and a number of our superin- 
tendents, many of our schools are beginning to ex- 
plore the possibilities in this overlooked but impor- 
tant field of experience, music, and are beginning to 
realize the true meaning of music to the child of the 
future. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Conducted by MRS. LESLIE FOX KEYSER 
Front Royal 








The Three-Point Program as It Relates 


to Elementary Education 


OR many months we have heard discussions 

concerning the Three-Point Program and we 

have read articles about it. We have partici- 
pated in the presentation of the subject to the public 
and have tried to do what we could in getting our 
State awake to its educational obligations and re- 
sponsibilities. As elementary teachers in Virginia, 
there is every reason why we should have done so 
and why we should continue to do so until this pro- 
gram has become an actuality rather than merely an 
end to be hoped for. 

Is it possible that in pursuing a general program 
for the State we may have overlooked our own par- 
ticular place in this program? Have we taken time 
to analyze the situation with reference to the ele- 
mentary field in order that we might more enthu- 
siastically and intelligently participate in the cause? 
It is true that the “cause” is sufficiently important 
and vital to demand our real interest and our best 
effort on its own merits, but the human inclination 
is to react more positively to the situation which af- 
fects us personally. Many teachers have some rather 
divine characteristics, but all teachers are human and 
just as they are urged to find meaningful situations 
for the pupils in the classroom they also may be 
expected to do more, joyfully and enthusiastically the 
thing which is more closely related to their living 
and which, therefore, has a more personal meaning 
for them. 

Let us see just how the elementary teachers are 
affected by the Three-Point Program, which pro- 
vides for increased salary appropriation, a more ade- 
quate retirement plan, and free textbooks for the 
pupils in our schools. Let us consider reasons why 


each elementary teacher in the State should feel it 
his particular responsibility to promote this program 
as the opportunity may arise. 

In the first place, the number of elementary teach- 
ers in Virginia as compared with the total white 


teaching force is interesting. When we recognize 
that there are about 9,000 elementary teachers out 
of a total of approximately 13,000 white teachers, or 
that we make up about 70 per cent of the total num- 
ber of white teachers in the State, we realize that any 
plan for the improvement of educational opportunity 
is our program because we are so large a part of 
the personnel on whom the actual teaching depends. 
We know that, in the last detail, effective instruc- 
tion depends more upon the teacher in the classroom 
than any other one factor that goes into the process. 
If the elementary teachers constitute so large a por- 
tion of this vital element, then we surely have within 
our hands the “coloring” of a large part of educa- 
tion as it occurs within our State. We may expect it 
to be as good or as bad as our ideals and activities 
may determine. If there were no other reason to 
enlist the active interest of elementary teachers, the 
very fact that we constitute so large a part of the 
teaching force of the State should present a real chal- 
lenge to each teacher in our department. 

A further consideration of our place in the big 
picture of education in Virginia, as revealed in the 
report of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for the 1937-38 session, shows us that of the 
422,000 pupils enroled in the public schools during 
that year, approximately 323,000 were in the ele- 
mentary section—the first through the seventh grade. 
In other words, we are responsible for the instruction 
of about three-fourths of the white children enroled 
in our public schools. In this three-fourths we have 
many children under our guidance who will never 
be enroled in any other section. Their only exposure 
to education, as it is provided in the classroom, will 
be under our care. What a responsibility! Surely it 
behooves us to hold our standards high. Surely it is 
imperative that we see to it that the experiences in 
the elementary classroom be as pleasant and as 
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profitable as it is possible for us to make them. 
Surely there lies within the consciousness of our great 
responsibility for pupil personnel a motivation that 
will drive us to promote any program which has for 
its aim the improvement of educational opportunity 
for our three-fourths of school enrolment. That 
point which would supply these children with free 
textbooks makes a distinct appeal in the considera- 
tion of this phase. Increased library facilities are 
helping to meet the demands for broader reading but 
the use of texts is still essential and will remain so 
for years to come. This being true, availability of 
this teaching material should certainly make for 
better work. 

Much has already been said and written about the 
distressingly low salaries that are paid to the teach- 
ers of Virginia and those who make up the teaching 
ranks probably need no further emphasis on that 
point. Teachers are experiencing what others are 
reading about and in this way they have been duly 
impressed with teachers’ salaries as compared with 
salaries in other professions and industries, and 
compared, as well, with the demands of life. How- 
ever, the figures which have been presented to the 
public have, many times, been based upon average 
salaries throughout the State. The picture is not 
even so bright when it is considered in terms of the 
average salary of the elementary teacher. In the 
annual report referred to above, we find that the 
average salary for white teachers in Virginia, in- 
cluding high and elementary teachers in both cities 
and counties, is $864. The average salary for high 
school teachers is $1,190, whereas that of elementary 
teachers is only $773. Furthermore, nearly 30 per 
cent of the elementary teachers are working in small 
schools (one, two and three-teacher schools) and the 
salary which they receive is probably less than that 
shown for the average for counties, $645. Of course, 
it is an accepted fact that teachers must feel some 
other satisfaction and reward for their efforts in 
working with children, otherwise they would prob- 
ably have chosen other less complicated and less 
challenging fields of work. Do the facts and figures 
given here suggest that elementary teachers need to 
be on the alert for any opportunity to help boost a 
program which includes an effort to provide more ade- 
quately for teachers’ salaries? Are we aware, also, 
that the public demands values for its investments? 
We are reaching out for an income more com- 
mensurate with the responsibilities which we are 
carrying and we must, at the same time, determine 


that in return it shall be our responsibility to put 
even more into our profession; to give more of our- 
selves in learning what is best to do and then doing 
it in the best possible way. 

Teachers are expected to maintain such standards 
of living as will be satisfactory to the communities 
in which they work. When the average teacher has 
approached this standard he finds it difficult to make 
any provision for the necessities of later life. This 
brings us to another point; of the one hundred seven 
teachers who left the active profession and joined 
the ranks of the retired teachers during the 1937-38 
session, probably seventy-five were from the ele- 
mentary field. Just as truly as we note teachers in 
the elementary department predominating in the field 
of active teaching, they may also be expected to pre- 
dominate on the list of those who have retired. How 
inadequate has been the remuneration during the pe- 
riod of service for bare living expenses, to say noth- 
ing of providing for failing health and strength. 
And how much more inadequate is the present pen- 
sion plan to provide, even meagerly, comfort for the 
deciining years. Not only so, but the probability of 
the complete exhaustion of its funds, because of the 
unsoundness of the principle of the present provision, 
adds to the discomforts of the aged teacher in the 
very uncertainty of its existence. It may require 
extra effort for the more youthful teachers to indorse 
and promote actively a program which has for one 
of its points provision for a more adequate retire- 
ment plan, but the feeling of security and confi- 
dence which should result will eventually more than 
pay for the time and thought that it may take now. 

We have considered some of the pertinent evi- 
dences of the fact that we constitute “the lion’s 
share’ when we view education in Virginia from 
the standpoint of the teaching force and from the 
standpoint of children to be taught. We can lay 
claim to no such importance when we consider the re- 
muneration for the service of teaching, for in this 
respect we are far below the average in a State that 
is very near the bottom in national rating for its effort 
to provide for the training of its youth. As you 
have followed these thoughts, you have probably 
added to them thoughts of your own which are more 
closely related to your own situation, We are ap- 
preciative of the efforts of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in behalf of this enlarged and 
improved program of education. The work that has 
been done and that will be done by the Legislative 
Committee of the Virginia Education Association 
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and other interested officials of this organization is 
essential to the successful outcome of this program 
(if it is to be put across.) The various division 
superintendents are rendering valuable aid and other 
individuals in the profession are contributing, each 
in his own way. Nor would we be forgetful of the 
splendid support which we have received from many 
lay people—members of the General Assembly and 
other forward looking citizens. However, all of this 
does not excuse the individual elementary teacher 
from doing all in his power to promote the Three- 
Point Program with all its provisions, and with this 
conviction on the part of each of us, sentiment can 
soon be crystallized into action. 

One method of securing and keeping public sup- 
port which must not be overlooked is that of main- 
taining the very highest standards of work. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing that inspires confidence more 
effectively than a job well done. We have been hear- 
ing so much about what ought to be done for us 
that it would be only human if we should develop 
something of the attitude of self-pity. Let us beware 
of this, for nothing could be more harmful to our 
morale. Rather let us ask ourselves if we are giving 


to our work all that we can give. Let us study our 
relationship with the pupils under our care so that we 
may be sure that we are leading them very definitely 
toward “the good life”. Let us examine very closely 
our attitude toward the communities in which we 
work. Teachers who have had the advantages of 
more recent education and training owe their com- 
munities something in the way of leadership and 
guidance. They can make a contribution in the way 
of community development which may be as valuable 
as the instruction which they are able to give in the 
school. If they can add to this a definite aim to 
produce better citizens through the activities and in- 
terests of the classrooms, they will have made them- 
selves doubly worth while. 

And so, in the light of the above facts, supple- 
mented by your own thinking, and in view of the fact 
that we are engaged in a profession second to none 
in opportunity for the guidance of youth, we believe 
that the elementary teachers of Virginia may be de- 
pended upon to “go all the way” in the support of a 
program which is so essential to meet the present 
educational needs of the youth of our State and the 
benefits of which will be felt far into the future. 





Latin In An Unfriendly World 


N examination of the courses of study of the 
A public high schools of Virginia reveals some 

facts about the ancient and honorable study 
of Latin which are surprising to say the least. Less 
than twenty years ago practically every student who 
was graduated from the secondary school was com- 
pelled to complete at least two units in Latin. Today, 
Latin is not even offered in a large number of rural 
high schools, and in the cities the enrolment in 
Latin classes is rapidly dwindling. Without at first 
going into the case for the teaching of Latin, one is 
interested in speculating as to just why this branch 
of learning, once considered so indispensable, has 
come to such a low estate. Is it because students, 
after all these centuries, have at last discovered that 
Latin has no value for them? I am inclined to think 
that the rapid decrease in emphasis upon the lan- 
guage of the Romans has not come because of any 
spontaneous action on the part of students but rather 
as the result of an almost universal conspiracy by 
educators to discredit the subject. I say this because 


GARLAND R. QUARLES 
Superintendent of Schools, Winchester 


I know that in a few friendly atmospheres Latin con- 
tinues to thrive today with increasing vigor, and 
that instead of drawing fewer students into its classes, 
it yearly draws more, and this despite the fact that 
it is no longer compulsory. 

Now, lest I be misunderstood, let me hasten to 
say that I do not for one minute subscribe to the 
assertion that every student who graduates from the 
high school should be compelled to take Latin. Such 
a practice, almost universally followed by high 
schools in Virginia a few years ago, is in my judg- 
ment just as reprehensible as the situation which 
exists today. On the other hand, for school leaders 
to discourage students from following up their in- 
terest in the classics, to attempt to discredit its value, 
to push it aside in favor of a welter of utilitarian of- 
ferings, to poison it with faint praise seems to me 
an utterly indefensible procedure in a system of edu- 
cation whose major tenet is democracy. I am willing 
to assert that if the same system of logic which is 
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used to condemn the study of Latin were applied with 
equal fervor to all high school offerings, no less than 
fifty per cent of them would be eliminated from the 
courses of study, among them being in the probable 
order of their going: Modern Languages, English 
Literature, Music, Art, History, Mathematics, and 
even some of the courses in Science. 

Any attempt to justify the inclusion of Latin in 
the curriculum of the high school immediately brings 
up for reexamination the whole philosophy of sec- 
ondary education. For those who insist that the sec- 
ondary school must meet immediate, contemporary, 
utilitarian, vocational needs, and must do this alone, 
certainly Latin may be said to have very little ap- 
peal; but, as has already been observed, the same 
thing is true of a host of other high school subjects. 
Surely, I must believe that high school education, 
or in fact any education, must have a larger and 
deeper purpose than this. I think that in our attempt 
to suit the high school to the pragmatic pattern, to 
give to students things which they can use and use 
immediately in the very vital business of earning a 
living, we have overlooked the fact that we are also 
entrusted with a larger responsibility, namely, of 
providing the groundwork upon which America is to 
build a culture, if she is to have a culture. In our 
entirely laudable desire to adjust the program of the 
school so that it may comfortably accommodate all 
the children of all the people, we have forgot that 
among this group we must also recognize and pro- 
vide for those who in a few years will be carrying the 
torch in art and literature and science and politics 
and religion. I submit that we must provide for 
these, being careful, of course, not to let the others 
go hungry. By this I do not mean that there should 
be any too conscious attempt to discover and label 
Such a procedure would be 
as undesirable as it would be impossible. I mean 
rather that the school should insist that included in 
its curriculum there must be a substantial body of 
material which will challenge the interest of those 


these “torch bearers’’. 


who, if they do not recognize it, will intuitively 
sense in it the roots of culture, the antique formula 
which variously applied may be recognized in every 
civilization from Egypt to Moscow and from Athens 
to Los Angeles. 

What I have said of culture thus far applies to 
the group and to the preparation of leaders who will 
direct the trend and regulate the intensity of group 
culture. This end, if attainable, will justify the 
state’s investment in education, for the state will be 
the largest beneficiary of such leadership. I wish 


now to consider the implications of this idea to the 
individual, not to those who would assume any 
eminence in the development of group culture but 
to thuse who will profit as individuals alone. There 
is surely a numerous group of men and women who 
will willingly testify to the fact that the imponder- 
able, intangible, spiritual things into which they were 
initiated at school, the things which 
“The world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb”, 

have been of as much value to them, if we consider 
essential values, as have the more obviously concrete 
and material things. I do not believe that even 
Browning’s ‘““Grammarian” was an isolated example 
of humankind or that he expressed a desire foreign to 
the aspirations of a large group of men when he said, 

“Let me know all; prate not of most or least, 

Painful or easy; 

Even to the crumbs I fain would eat up the feast; 

Aye, nor feel queasy.” 
Perhaps the student in high school will for the first 
time begin to love poetry or to appreciate art, or to 
comprehend mathematical concepts, or to distinguish 
comparative language forms, or to grasp the signifi- 
cance of broad historical movements. Now one must 
admit that he cannot, in most cases, turn these things 
readily into cash. However, in after years, these in- 
ceptions of interest will flower and grow to become 
his most frequent and most pleasant source of satis- 
faction. I would insist, then, that the school must 
meet its obligation to this group, frankly admitting 
that it offers many subjects for no other reason than 
that it hopes students may find the inspiration and 
the means for “opening up the way whence some im- 
prisoned splendor may escape”, to give enrichment 
to personality, breadth to scholarship, or peace to the 
soul. 

Before attempting to justify the inclusion of Latin 
in the curriculum of the high school, it seems perti- 
nent to review briefly just what Roman civilization, 
of which Latin is the vehicle of expression, con- 
tributed to world culture. Let us imagine what 
would be lost if we eliminated from the record all 
that mankind has preserved from this social and 
economic system which for nearly a thousand years 
dominated the world stage. We would lose, first of 
all, the influence of many world-shaking personali- 
ties: in philosophy and literature, Lucretius, Cicero, 
Virgil, Horace, Pliny, Ovid, Tacitus; in military 
affairs, Caesar, Pompey, Sulla; in religion, Jerome, 
Augustine, Paul; in statecraft, Augustus, Constan- 
tine; in law, Justinian; in art, Angelo, Raphael. We 
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would lose the idea of reason and order in government 
which Rome bequeathed to subsequent world em- 
pires, notably Spain, France, and Britain. We would 
lose at one stroke five-sevenths of the words in the 
English dictionary, a total of over two hundred thou- 
sand words which are derived directly or indirectly 
from the Latin. We would lose a rich page from the 
book of the arts, notably in sculpture, painting, and 
literature. We would lose a priceless part of the 
early history of the Christian religion. We would 
be deprived of a long record of inestimable value to 
the student of law, economics, and sociology. In 
short, I think it would not be an overstatement to 
say that we would lose one of the two or three major 
cultures which have influenced and shaped western 
civilization, and perhaps the most important of the 
group. Now I am willing to admit that many men 
would not be heartbroken at the prospect of such a 
loss, but I am also convinced that for those who 
call themselves educators to contemplate such a 
catastrophe without a sense of outrage is to reveal a 
callousness toward enlightenment and the quest for 
truth which stamps them as unworthy successors to 
the scholars who kept alive the light of learning 
during the dark ages. These traducers of Latin are 
perfectly willing for children to spend months on 
projects concerning the American Indians, a race 
which, so far as I am able to learn, made not one 
single contribution to world culture, while they seem 
strangely unwilling to accept the rich heritage of 
Roman life and literature. 

Now in order to be fair, let us examine closely 
the claims which its advocates set up for the study 
of Latin in the light of the objections raised to those 
claims by those who oppose Latin. One of the first 
arguments of the classicists is that the study of Latin 
makes English and the other modern languages more 
readily comprehensible and less difficult. In Eng- 
lish particularly this value is to be found in vocabu- 
lary building, in spelling, and in the mastery of 
grammatical forms and idioms. Those who put forth 
this claim for Latin point out the parallelisms be- 
tween English and Latin grammatical inflections and 
the advantage which a knowledge of Latin gives to 
the student of any of the modern language forms. 
They also show the tremendous percentage of Eng- 
lish words which are of Lain origin and the great 
value which a knowledge of Latin stems may have 
in determining the spelling and the meaning of Eng- 
lish words. They bring out evidence to show that 
there is a close correlation between success in Eng- 
lish and the study of Latin grammar. Those who op- 


pose this argument assert that if the same amount of 
time which is devoted to Latin grammar and vocabu- 
lary were spent on English grammar and word- 
meaning, the apparent value of Latin as an aid to 
English would disappear. They contend that the al- 
leged success of Latin students in English classes is 
not the result of training received in Latin but rather 
the consequence of the student’s own native ability. 
They insist that such a student would succeed in 
English even if he had never taken Latin. It is 
most difficult to reconcile these two opposing argu- 
ments, However, one cannot escape the conviction 
that students who learn grammar and diction at 
their source, granting that it might be possible to 
learn them some other way, will surely learn them 
more intelligently and more thoroughly than by some 
secondhand method. There are many who will 
testify to the fact that, as children, English grammar 
was incomprehensible to them until they were able 
to recognize its comparative similarity to the forms 
made familiar by the thorough and painstaking 
paradigms of Latin. Then, too, even if we discount 
entirely Latin’s value in the study of English and 
the other modern languages, there remains the very 
sound reason for studying Latin for its own value as 
an outstanding example of the development of world 
language, as the vehicle by which much of the world’s 
best thought has been transmitted, and as a stimu- 
lating and engrossing field for the large number of 
individuals who are not content simply with master- 
ing the text but who also desire to understand and 
appreciate the context. 

Let us now consider the old claim of the classicist 
which is more frequently held up to ridicule by the 
picture-magazine school of culture. I refer to the 
old contention, dignified by Plato and a distinguished 
company of immortals, that one must study Latin 
for the benefit in so-called ‘‘mental discipline” or 
“formal discipline” which will result. The answer 
which moderns make to this contention is that the 
theory of “mental discipline” has long ago been ex- 
ploded by psychologists, and they almost invariably 
call to witness Dr. Thorndike or some other equally 
eminent authority on the transfer of training. Now 
my experience leads me to believe that a very small 
percentage of those who ridicule the theory of “men- 
tal discipline” have ever read Thorndike’s discussion 
of the transfer of training; and, judging by the reck- 
lessness of their claims, I think an even smaller per- 
centage of them really understood it. What they 
have done is to use Dr. Thorndike’s discussion as a 
basis for the contention that there is no such thing 
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as a transfer of training, when, as a matter of fact, 
there is not the slightest ground for such a conclu- 
sion from Dr. Thorndike’s own words. What he 
really said, if I interpret him correctly, is that the 
transfer of training is possible only if there is in the 
two situations what he calls an “identity of sub- 
stance” or an “identity of procedure”. In fact, 
speaking of the “identity of substance” he says spe- 
cifically that “Latin gives increased ability to learn 
French because many of the facts learned in one case 
Again, illustrating the 
“The habit ac- 


are needed in the other”. 
“identity of procedure”, he says: 
quired in a laboratory course of looking to see how 
chemicals do behave _-__._ may make a girl’s method 
of cooking or a boy’s method of manufacturing sci- 
entific because the attitude of distrust of opinion 
and search for facts may so possess one as to be 
carried over from the narrower to the wider field.” 
Now if there is anything in this theory (and we 
should always remember that most psychological 
and philosophical statements are theories) which “ex- 
plodes” the contention of the advocate of Latin, I 
fail to recognize it. The statement quoted above 
agrees very closely with the assertion of the Latinists 
that the habits of thoroughness and exactness so nec- 
essary to the mastery of a highly inflected language 
like Latin may be carried over to other fields, par- 
ticularly other language fields. 

The partisans of integrated instruction object to 
the study of Latin on the ground that to them it is 
an example of abstract learning. The previous para- 
graph should, I believe, establish the fact that Latin 
is definitely not to be classified as abstract learning, 
but even if it were, it would still be justified, be- 
cause we know beyond any question that there are 
literally hundreds of situations which the child, even 
in the best developed activity program, can never ex- 
perience save in abstraction. It also seems true that 
if we deny completely the existence of transfer of 
training, we justify the indefinite multiplication of 
subject matter fields and strike at the very heart of 
integration, the shibboleth of the ““New Education”’. 
It seems equally true that such a position would be 
a negation of all education, for surely no school can 
provide for its students specific training in experi- 
ences, facts, skills, or situations which will be identi- 
cal in detail to those which they will be compelled to 
face in later life. 

Education, in addition to its more utilitarian ob- 
jectives, is charged with the responsibility of giving 
meaning and richness to all of life’s situations. Not 
even the Progressive would object to this statement, 


because the phrase “meaningful situations” is one 
of the most overworked one in his mouth-filling 
terminology. Let us apply this criterion to Latin. 
Today on the way to my office I noticed the advertise- 
ment of a tire company which was soliciting business 
in “Vulcanizing”. Immediately I thought of Vulcan, 
the god of fire and of the arts of forging and smelt- 
ing, and a train of rich associations with Roman 
mythology was established, I opened my morning 
paper and in the first column I saw a headline deal- 
ing with “senators”, calling up a mental picture of 
the white togas of the original senate in ancient Rome 
and all the significant history of that distinguished 
group. On the editorial page was a reference to the 
“argumentum ad hominem’’, a phrase which would 
have been incomprehensible to me save for my slight 
acquaintance with Latin and another unpopular sub- 
ject called Logic. Now can anyone deny that Latin 
gave richness and meaning to this trivial and by no 
means exhaustive list of experiences taken from a 
single quarter of an hour of a typical day? 

I have written this perhaps tedious and perhaps 
partial defense of Latin, not because I hoped to con- 
vert those who lose no opportunity to condemn the 
study. I desired rather to strengthen the resolution 
and to encourage the efforts of those who may be be- 
coming discouraged in their championship of the 
classics. I would have them remember, at the times 
when they become fainthearted in the face of the 
attacks made on the language and culture which 
they venerate and love, the following facts: that 
Latin is still employed daily in the practical inter- 
course of two of the most important professions, law 
and medicine; that a great church, representing 25 
millions of people in America alone still uses Latin 
in its liturgy and its ecclesiastical messages; that 
many of the colleges still specify it for entrance and 
most of them still require it for degrees; that deans 
of institutions of higher learning still find it the truest 
prophet of college success; that the written records 
of our race are giving it a daily immortality; that 
we still reserve it for expressing our most dignified 
and exalted sentiments in bronze and marble; that 
we still go to it for the nemenclature of our new sci- 
entific terms; and that thousands of stubborn people 
like myself still consider it a vital part of the equip- 
ment of an educated man. “Latin is dead”, the 
moderns tell us. Yes, so is George Washington; yet 
he is exercising a stronger influence today in de- 
termining our national foreign policy than the livest 
senator of the Foreign Relations Committee or the 
brightest young man in the State Department. 
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Cornelius J . Heatwole 


for seventeen years executive secretary of the 

Virginia Education Association and editor of 
the VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EpUcATION, contributed po- 
tently to the school life of this country and won the 
affectionate esteem of teachers and school officials 
not only in Virginia, his native state, but also beyond 
her borders. He was born at Dale Enterprise, Rock- 
ingham County, October 20, 1868, tenth of eleven 
children of his parents, David A. Heatwole and his 
wife, Catherine Driver, representatives of two fam- 


anette JACOB HEATWOLE, who was 


ilies prominent in the Shenandoah Valley for gen- 
erations. 
Bacharach on the Rhine, where members of the fam- 
ily still reside. 

After attending neighborhood schools, he entered 
Shenandoah Normal College in Harrisonburg, where 
he graduated in the teachers’ course in 1890. While 
teaching in the public schools of Rockingham he took 
the competitive examinations offered by Peabody Col- 


The Heatwoles came from Steeg, near 


lege, Nashville, and he was awarded a two-year 
scholarship in that institution, where he graduated 
in the spring of 1895. He was now well launched 
upon his professional career and for several years 
next following taught history and French at Mt. 
Clinton, Va., in West Central Academy, an institu- 
tion in which Isaac S. 
Wampler and others and which trained a large num- 
ber of efficient teachers for the public schools. He 
spent the session of 1897-98 as a student in the 
University of Virginia and then served as principal 
of Oak Hill Academy at McGaheysville, Va., for 
two years. 
University, he studied there during the session of 
1902-03, and then for the next four years was super- 
intendent of city schools in Morristown, Tenn. Re- 
signing this position in 1907, he again entered Co- 
lumbia, where he was awarded the B. S. degree in 
1908. For one year he was dean of the educational 
department in the State College for Women at Tal- 
lahassee, Florida, and then in the fall of 1909 came 
to Harrisonburg as one of the first teachers in the 
new State Normal and Industrial School for Women, 
now Madison College. Here he was head of the 


he was associated with 


Obtaining a scholarship to Columbia 


school of education until 1917, when he went to the 
University of Georgia as professor of sociology and 
principles of education. 


DR. JOHN W. WAYLAND 
Madison College, Harrisonburg 


On leave from Harrisonburg in 1916, he had _re- 
turned to Columbia University where he received the 
M. A. degree. In 1915 and 1917, he was summer 
lecturer in Peabody College for Teachers, and in 
1920 was engaged in a like capacity at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. In 1922, he came to Richmond 
as executive secretary of the Virginia Education 
Association. His long and efficient services in this 
position and as editor of the VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION readers of the 
JouRNAL that I need not detail them here. In recog- 


are so well known to 


nition of his outstanding character and scholarship, 
Hampden-Sydney College in 1929 awarded him the 
honorary degree of Litt. D. 

The facts already presented herein indicate one of 
Dr. Heatwole’s notable traits—his restless ambition 
for self-improvement and advancement in his chosen 
field of work. His corresponding zeal for improving 
Virginia schools and promoting the efficiency and 
welfare of Virginia teachers was always in evidence. 
His genial and lovable spirit was unfailing. Notable 
evidence of this is found in the fact that two of the 
graduating classes at Harrisonburg, 1912 and 1916, 
elected him as their honorary member. He died in 
San Francisco on July 6, 1939, in charge of a large 
party from Virginia to the N. E. A. Convention. It 
was as he no doubt would have wished it to be——he 
died at his post, among his co-workers, and in the 
full exercise of his powers. 

Dr. Heatwole was a magnetic teacher, a careful or- 
ganizer, and a prolific writer. Besides the countless 
articles which he contributed to the VircInia Jour- 
NAL OF EpucATION and other periodicals, he was the 
author of several books. While a student at Columbia 
he compiled a history of the Heatwole Family, which 
was published in 1908 in an octavo volume of 268 
In 1916, Macmillans brought out his well- 


pages. 
known History of Education in Virginia. In 1923 
was published his work on the influence of- the 


Scotch-Irish on American education. His father and 
at least two of his brothers were also distinguished 
in literary and professional fields. His oldest brother, 
Lewis J. Heatwole (1852-1932), was a teacher, an 
author, and a well-known astronomer. For many 
years he was a leading bishop of the Mennonite 
Church, of which numerous Heatwoles have been 
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members. Dr. C. J. Heatwole was an elder in the 
Presbyterian Church. Another brother, Timothy O. 
Heatwole, resident in Baltimore, holds the degrees 
of D. D. S. and M. D., and was for years a promi- 
nent member of the faculty of the University of Mary- 
land. He has also served in the Maryland House of 
Representatives and on the Baltimore city council. 

In 1899, Dr. Timothy O. Heatwole visited the 
Heatwoles on the Rhine, and secured information 
which served as an inspiration a few years later to 
C. J. Heatwole in tracing and assembling the family 
history. In the summer of 1929, Dr. C. J. Heatwole 
himself went to the ancestral home near Bacharach, 
and on the same tour, at Geneva, Switzerland, pre- 
sented the plan for an international calendar devised 
by his brother, Bishop Heatwole, before the World 
Federation of Educational Associations. 

One evening about dusk, in the summer or autumn 
of 1885, after a day’s work on the farms, eight young 
men, some of them only boys, met by appointment in 
a fence corner near Dale Enterprise and seated them- 
selves on a log. As one writer has put it, “They 
were tired, but not exhausted; they were in the dark, 
but were seeking light.” 

Those eight young fellows, Timothy O. Heatwole, 
Frank A. Heatwole, Cornelius J. Heatwole, Aldine 
Heatwole, John J. Heatwole, John R. Swartz, Wil- 
liam T. Swartz, and L. F. Ritchie, organized a so- 
ciety for mutual improvement—the Dale Enterprise 
Literary Society, it turned out to be. It functioned 
for about twenty years and had at times a member- 
ship of twenty or thirty young men of the neighbor- 
hood and adjacent communities. Miss Tyreetta P. 
Minnich, a school teacher, was godmother to this 
organization in its early days—gave the boys much 
encouragement and definite assistance. David A. 
Heatwole, the father of two of its members, played 
an important part also. He built a hall in which the 
Society held its meetings. This hall later was made 
part of a dwelling house and was occupied by Bishop 
Heatwole and his family. Here some of the latter 
still live, and here his son and daughters continue 
the recording of weather observations which Bishop 
Heatwole, as a boy of 16, began in 1868. The Dale 
Enterprise weather station, though operated by vol- 
unteer observers, has been officially recognized by the 
U. S. Government since 1880, and is older than the 
U. S. Weather Bureau itself, 

That fence-corner council of 1885 has made for 
itself a rather large place in the history of Rocking- 


ham County, and from the Dale Enterprise Literary 
Society have gone out men who have held, and are 
now holding, positions of honor and influence in the 
educational and professional life of the country. 
Among the deceased members of distinction were Dr. 
C. J. Heatwole, Rev. D. Hopkins Ralston, D. D., of 
Charlotte, N. C., D. I. Suter, school principal, Mt. 
Sidney, Va., Charles Hammer, lawyer, Harrison- 
burg, and Dr. William J. Showalter, Washington, 
D. C., of the editorial staff of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. Some men still living, who were 
members of the society, are Rev. C. M. Good, Plevna, 
Kansas, Professor A. C. Burkholder, San Marcos, 
Texas, Professor Otho W. Thomas, Norfolk, Va., 
Dr. Timothy O. Heatwole, Baltimore, J. S. H. Good, 
school principal, Dayton, Va., Rev. John D. Good, 
D. D., Altoona, Pa., and Dr. Oliver C. Brunk, Rich- 
mond. 


In 1914, the “old boys” of the Dale Enterprise 
Literary Society began to hold reunions at ten-year 
intervals. In that year both Cornelius J. Heatwole 
and his brother, Timothy O. Heatwole, original mem- 
bers, were present and made addresses. In 1924, 
both were present again, and C. J. Heatwole told 
“What the Boys Are Doing.” Again, on August 15, 
1934, both were present, and although it was forty- 
n'ne years after the first meeting in the fence corner, 
twenty-eight of the old members of the society were 
in attendance. Three flags marked points of special 
interest: one floated over the historic fence corner; 
one was at the old hall—the home of Bishop Heat- 
wole; and the third was at the home of Miss Minnich, 
near by, where the godmother had lived. Another 
meeting was scheduled for 1944. Time is taking its 
toll—the “boys” are passing away—but, figuratively 
speaking, the flags are still flying. 

Dr. Heatwole was twice married. His first wife 
was Miss Mollie E. Lineweaver, of the Dale Enter- 
prise community, married in 1896. She died in 1906. 
His second wife was Miss Sue Porter of Asheville, 
N. C., a woman of rare literary abilities, who died 
in Richmond, December 5, 1937. His only surviving 
child is Miss Margaret Porter Heatwole, a daughter 
of the second marriage. Dr. Heatwole was buried in 
the cemetery of Weaver’s Church, on a beautiful ele- 
vation two miles northwest of Harrisonburg, near 
the scenes of his early years, and commanding a 
clear view of Madison College, where he spent eight 


years of his fruitful life. 
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Educational Problems Virginia 


Must Solve 


DAVE E. SATTERFIELD 


Editorial Foreword: The following article is a quotation from a speech made by 
Mr. Satterfield at the annual Zone meeting of all the Kiwanis Clubs of Eastern Vir- 
ginia at the College of William and Mary on September 8, 1939. In giving permission 
to use this address, Mr. Satterfield emphasized the fact that he was speaking not as 
a member of Congress but simply as a former member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion and as a citizen deeply interested in education. 


N our Constitution of 1902 there was deliberately 
and thoughtfully written a section which places 
on our State the mandate to maintain public free 
It reads: “The General Assembly shall 
establish and maintain an efficient system of public 
free schools throughout the State.” With you and 
all thoughtful Virginians I must admit that this 
mandate has not been fully obeyed. 

Why is this? Is it possible for our State to attain 
the eminence that we have in political and economic 


schools. 


and social lines and be guilty of neglect in this, one 
of the fundamental undertakings of the State? For 
years our General Assembly and leaders generally 
have been pleading poverty as the excuse for non- 
Yet, 
through our newspapers, we have been claiming next 


compliance with this constitutional mandate. 


to the lowest tax rate in the United States, a steadily 
mounting surplus, excellent credit and a large op- 
erating profit during this biennium. Can.a state, in 
all fairness, make claims like that and still be satis- 
fied to pay her school teachers less than two-thirds 
of the average salaries paid public free school teach- 
ers in the United States? 
present strong financial position may have been ac- 


Does it mean that our 


quired at the expense of the public school teachers 
of Virginia? 

Our three great institutions for the development 
of good and useful citizens are the home, the church, 
and the school. It is generally admitted that the 
home, either willingly or unwillingly, has delegated 
to the church and the school the task of ministering 
to the spiritual, mental, and, in a large measure, the 
physical needs of children of school age. 
of the brevity of time the church labors under severe 


Because 


handicaps. Upon the schools, therefore, must fall a 
major share of this responsibility. If our schools do 


not measure up to these responsibilities, what about 
the future of the pupils attending them and the wel- 
fare of the society giving support ? 


Do you or can you expect a teacher who is under- 
paid, exploited, and handicapped professionally to 
build in your boys and girls those ideals which you 
like to believe are truly American? Are you aware 
of the fact that the strongest defenders of democracy 
we have are these teachers who take our children at 
the tender and plastic stage? Can a teacher be too 
well trained or too fine a person to teach your chil- 
dren? Let me present to you a condition which 
should challenge every man proud of his citizenship. 

For some time now the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, which is made up of over 14,000 members, 
and the State Department of Education have been 
trying to secure the adoption of a program. It is not 
the maximum but the minimum plan which they 
consider basic and a compliance with the constitu- 
tional mandate ‘to provide and maintain an efficient 
system of public free schools throughout the State.” 
It consists of three steps and all three are vitally 
necessary to the success of the program. This plan 
is as follows: 

1. A minimum school term of nine months with a 
minimum average salary for teachers of not less than 
$720.00 per school year. This means $60.00 per 
month for each teacher needed in terms of the aver- 
age daily attendance of children in school. 

The highest average weekly salary paid teachers 
in Virginia is $30.25, while the lowest is $7.42. The 
average for the State is $14.25 per week, while the 
average for the United States is $23.60. If this in- 
crease is provided, the weekly average will be ap- 
proximately $20.00. This proposed State appropria- 
tion, I believe, is very reasonable. Does any parent 
want his child taught by a teacher paid less than 40 
cents an hour? That is the wage paid for ordinary 
labor. 

2. An actuarially sound retirement law for teachers. 

In 1908 our General Assembly placed on our stat- 
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ute books a plan for retired teachers. It was unsound 
from the beginning in that it was financed by one 
per cent contributions annually from each teacher’s 
salary along with appropriations from time to time 
by the State. Since that time teachers have con- 
tributed an amount, which, with interest, would have 
amounted to nearly $3,000,000. Many teachers have 
no hope whatever of getting any part back and this 
has been deducted from pitiably small salaries. In 
addition, the General Assembly has been increasing 
the size of its appropriations, and in 1930 that body 
appropriated the entire permanent endowment fund 
of $278,000, which had been built up from the teach- 
ers’ contributions, to meet the deficit. Our present 
State Budget Director, Dr. Egger, in 1934 char- 
acterized this statute as “one of the most quixotic bits 
of wishful thinking in the annals of legislative im- 
ponderabilia.” 

I look on a sound retirement system as an effi- 
ciency measure. It will enable school administrators 
to retire teachers who have become inefficient be- 
cause of age or illness. It will be an added induce- 
ment to attract the best of our young people to this 
very important profession. 

3. Free textbooks. 

This is an efficiency as well as an economy meas- 
ure. I know of no better way to equalize educational 
facilities, to encourage efficient teaching and a 
prompt beginning of each term’s work, of eliminat- 
ing embarrassment to indigent people still trying to 
maintain their pride, of reducing actual book costs 
to the individual family, and of enabling the school 
to discard obsolete books when necessary. By 1937 
free textbooks were required by law in 26 states, and 
they were permissive under the laws of 19 other 
states. As a means of increasing teacher efficiency 
and equalizing educational opportunities for all 
children, this measure is sound and reasonable. I am 
reliably informed that it would cost approximately 
$800,000 to inaugurate free textbooks through all the 
eleven grades of our public school system. Likewise, 
I have been informed that this amount of money 
could be spread over a period of years by gradually 
introducing free textbooks in the elementary grades 
of our schools from year to year, projecting the pro- 
gram forward until free textbooks are offered every 
child in each grade of our eleven year school system. 

What are other states doing? Are they more able 
than we are? Is our failure due to poverty, or lack 
of effort and interest? 


nN 
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In 1936, the President of the United States ap- 
pointed an Advisory Committee of 23 distinguished 
men and women to study the existing program of 
federal aid for education and the need for an ex- 
panded program. This Committee submitted its re- 
port in February,’1938. One of their studies was to 
devise a plan to determine the amount which a state 
could raise for education through state and _ local 
taxation on a per capita basis. This amount was 
called ‘‘Average effort.”” We know that Virginia is 
one of the richer states of the nation. She stands 
seventh among the states in taxes paid to the federal 
government; eighteenth in income of her citizens; 
and nineteenth in the wealth of her citizens. In 
spite of these favorable financial conditions, the 
President’s Committee found that in average effort 
Virginia fell far below the line of the average. Ac- 
cording to this Committee, it is apparent that if 
Virginia made as much “effort” as Mississippi, the 
amount of money available for schools would be in- 
creased about 50 per cent. In other studies of edu- 
cational conditions in the Southern states the data 
indicate that our State has the poorest showing, with 
the highest ability rank and next to the lowest rank 
in effort. Compared with the 48 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia we rank seventh in federal taxes, 
eighteenth in income tax receipts, nineteenth in 
wealth, twentieth in population, forty-second in lit- 
eracy, forty-third in teachers’ salaries, and forty- 
eighth in per cent of taxes collected and used for 
education. 

As long as Virginia pays $170,000,000 in taxes to 
the United States government, and spends $22,- 
000,000 for tobacco, $20,000,000 for soft drinks, 
candy and chewing gum, $16,000,000 for liquor, and 
$6,000,000 for theare amusements, can she not find 
a way to correct this situation ? 

The outstanding educational issue today is pre- 
cisely the same as it was a hundred years ago. It is 
a fundamental issue, it is the qualifications of teach- 
ers. This State has been blessed with a very splendid 
personnel in the teaching fraternity, for it has the 
right to boast of a gallant group whose careers in- 
dividually reflect the thought, ‘““‘He most lives who 
serves best.”” I remember with great affection some 
of my teachers who today are carrying on and whose 
real compensation has become the joy in doing for 
others and the chance to view with pardonable pride 
evidences of their handiwork here and there in the 
achievements of former students. 
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In our early history, the training of children was 
not thought to require highly educated teachers. 
They were largely drill masters in the three R’s. To- 
day the teacher is concerned with every phase of the 
child’s growth and development. As education has 
widened in scope, requirements’ for entrance into 
teaching have become higher. It is recognized, too, 
that teachers of young children should be as well 
prepared as high school teachers, since the early 
years lay the foundation of the child’s charatcer. 
The minimum standard for all teachers recommended 
by the National Education Association is four years 
beyond the high school; some schools require five 
years. Frequently, the teacher returns to summer 
school or takes a year’s sabbatical leave to study. For 
administrative positions and for college teaching, 
graduate study is necessary. 

I note that the profits for last year announced by 
the State Alcoholic Beverage Control Board are $5,- 
090,829, and that shows an increase over last year of 
$170,622, and of the total the State’s share is $2,- 
813,607.77. I am certain that this great organization, 
nonpolitical, nonpartisan, nevertheless is definitely 
interested in and eager to help in the solution of this 
problem. 

The first law of business is balance, and the first 


law of government, any government, any administra- 
tion, ought to be balance, but, my friends, there are 
other things in a government to balance besides a 
budget. I think the school situation is one of them. 
Today, as members of this fine service organization, 
you meet from week to week in a very real forum of 
democracy and you seek for vision clear and well 
adapted to current conditions. In this matter the 
guide is still the answer to the question, “What in 
life is of most worth?” When you get down to that 
question, your children and their instructors are 
mighty close to the answer. 

I know of no field in which the members of the 
Kiwanis Club can find a better chance to achieve 
the objectives of this organization than that of Edu- 
cation. Its service motto, ““We Build’’, can discover 
nothing of greater importance to mold than the minds 
and character of our children, for they are the citi- 
zens of tomorrow. 

Within recent months, Virginia has witnessed a 
great program of school building. In many sections 
of the State hazardous buildings have been replaced 
by adequate structures. It is well for us to remember 
that brick and mortar do not make a school—that 
ignorance is the night of the mind and education is 
a debt due from present to future generations. 


Statement of Progress 


N reviewing the acts of the present administration, 

certainiy the most important was made necessary by 

the death early in July of our executive secretary, 
Dr. C. J. Heatwole, while he was attending the Con- 
vention of the National Education Association. This 
event threw a pall of sadness over all educational 
activities in the State and necessitated action looking 
to the employment of a new executive secretary and 
required the attention of three committees, namely, 
Head- 
quarters Office, the Executive Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, Board of 
Directors of the Virginia Education Association. 


the Committee on Reorganization of the 
and the 


After careful deliberation and the holding of sev- 
eral committee meetings on the part of each com- 


mittee concerned, Francis S. Chase was finally unani- 


JOSEPH E. HEALY, President 
Virginia Education Association 


mously chosen to be the new executive secretary. 
Mr. Chase brought to us a background of educa- 
tional training and experience, of newspaper ex- 
perience, and of work with the public which we felt 
justified his selection for the position. We are 
pleased to say that Mr. Chase in his efforts so far 
and in his grasp of Association affairs has con- 
firmed our conviction that the several committees 
which participated in his selection made no mistake 
in choosing him. We feel that under his guidance 
the affairs of the Association will be carefully and 
wisely handled. 

One of the first acts of the present administra- 
tion was to call a meeting in February of this year 
of a group of persons consisting of educators, lay- 
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men, and members of the General Assembly. This 
group was referred to as the Advisory Council and 
assisted materially in clarifying the policies of the 
Association for the years 1939 and 1940. One of 
the acts of this Council was to endorse without reser- 
vation and without preference The Three-Point Edu- 
cational Program and to suggest that in the future 
it be referred to as “The Educational Program”. A 
further action of the Council was to recommend the 
employment of a competent person to study and 
recommend new sources of taxation so that the Legis- 
lative Committee in bringing The Education Pro- 
gram to the General Assembly would have definite 
proposals to make as to where new revenue might 
be found. Accordingly, with the approval of the 
Executive and Legislative Committees, Dr. Alvin B. 
Biscoe, an economist, and member of the faculty of 
Bucknell University of Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, 
was employed to make such a study. Dr. Biscoe has 
submitted his report and it is now in the process of 
being prepared for distribution to teachers and others 
throughout the State. 

In the meantime, the Retirement Committee, under 
the leadership of Superintendent D. E, McQuilkin, 
was authorized by the Executive Committee to en- 
gage George B. Buck, of New York, to compile re- 
tirement data and to bring up to date, preparatory 
to submitting it to the next General Assembly, the 
bill which had been previously presented. Mr. Buck 
has made his report which calls for an annual appro- 
priation of $878,398 in order to put into effect in 
Virginia an actuarially sound retirement plan. This 
figure has been passed on to the State Board of 
Education and has been incorporated in the budget 
request of that body as submitted by Dr. Sidney B. 
Hall, State Superintendent. 

Your Public Relations Committee, consisting of 
R. C. Jennings, of Waynesboro, J. L. Blair Buck, 
of the State Department of Public Instruction, and 
Ethel Spilman, of Harrisonburg, has been at work 
preparing material which has been disseminated 
throughout the State in support of our Educational 


Program. Two bulletins have been prepared by this 


committee, one dealing with the State’s ability to 
support a more adequate educational program and 
the other with teachers’ salaries in Virginia. The 
next report of this committee will include the mate- 
rial which has been prepared for the Association 
by Dr. Biscoe. Any person desiring this material 
may secure copies by addressing Mr. Chase at head- 
quarters office. 

Another committee, whose duty is to study the ques- 
tion of greater professionalization of teachers, has 
been appointed. This committee consists of Luther F. 
Addington, of Wise, Ethel Spilman, of Harrisonburg, 
and R. O. Bagby, of Roanoke. This committee will 
probably have a report ready to be submitted to the 
Association at the annual convention which will be 
held in Richmond as usual during Thanksgiving 
week, November 21-24. 

At a meeting of the Welfare Committee held in 
Charlottesville on September 2, a contract was 
awarded to a Charlottesville firm authorizing the 
furnishing of two new rooms which have been added 
to the Preventorium at the University Hospital. The 
firm was instructed by the committee to have this 
installation completed by September 15. Any teacher 
who passes through Charlottesville is invited to in- 
spect this furniture so that she may know what the 
Association is doing for those of its members who 
need hospitalization. 

As soon as possible, the president intends to call 
a second meeting of the Advisory Council and hopes 
that this meeting will further assist the Legislative 
Committee, consisting of J. J. Kelly, B. T. Newton, 
Roland E. Cook, G. Tyler Miller, and Joseph E. 
Healy, in the formulation of its program of work 
with the next General Assembly. 

It is planned to report from time to time in the 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL actions that are taken looking to 
progress of affairs of the Association. In the mean- 
time, any teacher who has suggestions which she 
wishes to make is invited to submit them to Mr. 
Chase at headquarters office or to the president, who 
can be reached at the Virginia School for the Deaf 
and the Blind at Staunton, Virginia. 
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Beginning First Grade With 


the Sound Film 


ONVINCED of the sound film’s power to 

create for the six year old new and valuable 

experiences, to stimulate his desire to read the 
first grade teacher introduced her unit on ‘“‘Pets’’ with 
“The Adventures of Bunny Rabbit”. This is a 400 
reel, 16 mm. Erpi sound film. 

Preparation for its initial showing consisted of a 
thorough digest of the guide, a preview of the film 
the day before, and the selection of three suitable 
questions for the class to look for in the picture. The 
three questions chosen from Bunny Rabbit were: 

1. Where does Bunny live? 

2. What does he eat? 

3. How does Mother Rabbit look after her chil- 

dren ? 

Before the actual showing the class was prepared 


for the film by the discussion of these three questions, 





Bunny Comes to Visit First Grade. 


wt so a 


R. LIVERMON, Principal 
Meadowbrook School, Norfolk 


the answers to which were to be found in the film. 
After the showing of the film and in the discussion 
which followed additional detailed information was 
gathered. In fact, very little was missed. Later in 
the day the class was again allowed to see the film, 
this time with the sound cut off. At the beginning of 
the showing the teacher remarked that she would like 
for the children to tell her about the picture. After 
a question or two she could not ask the questions 
fast enough and quickly retreated into silence, allow- 
ing the class to talk aloud to themselves. They re- 
peated with little or no error practically all the dia- 
logue, word for word. 

With the beginning of the unit, work was started 
on the reading charts, pictures of which may be seen 
elsewhere in this article. In rapid succession they 
developed, as it was neces- 
sary to put down many de- 
tails of Bunny’s life. Soon 
Cottontail, a 


live pet, came to school, 


afterwards 


and the children were 
eager to write about him. 
Original stories concerning 
rabbits quickly developed 
from the reading charts. 
Reading of other stories, 
their dramatization, and 
plays grew from reseeing 
and reliving the film. 


When the 


prepare an article for the 


time came to 
school paper Bunny and 
the movie were ready to 
go in. 
Finger painting of 
Bunny, the lettuce, and the 
turkey came as the next 
sound 


activity’ from the 


film. Using their fingers 
instead of brushes or cray- 


ons they found Bunny 
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easier to form than they 
had supposed. Besides it 
was not hard to look at 
him again in the film, if 
he seemed vague. To re- 
capture the image of Bun- 
ny the film was shown 
again several times at this 


stage, and so the film ap- 





peared as review material 





frequently. 





Counting did not ap- 
pear to be as difficult when 
one could stand up by the 
screen and count Mother 
Rabbit’s children. It was 
not hard to count the 
brothers and sisters mov- 
ing about on the screen 
either. As Joe said, “I’d 
rather count them moving. 
Bunnies never stay still.’ 

It was nice also to ask 
their mothers to come to 
see the movie again with 
them, to share their read- 
ing charts about Bunny and drawings with the folks 
at home. 

In the picture Bunny lived in a hole in the 
ground. The question that next arose was, Where 
would Bunny live in Norfolk ? 

This led to planning a visit to two pet shops. More 
discussion took place in comparing the two places of 
habitation—the hole in the ground in the woods and 
the pet shops in the city. The class wanted to see 
the film again at this point to be sure they had the 
inside of the hole clear in their minds. 

To summarize, the sound film was used in the 
first grade as: 

1. Direct teaching material, giving the child.in- 

creasingly vivid experiences. 
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Reading Charts Grew From Making of the Movie. 


2. Developing reading readiness through charts 
based upon these motion picture experiences. 

3. Basis for story telling and creative language 
activity. 

4. Material for counting, available for frequent 
review. 


A direct connection with the home and the 


wn 


community. 
6. Material for recapturing images through art. 
The efficiency of each of these results in the first 
grade is increased by the sound film’s rich, vital 
integration with the child’s interest and its power 
to produce for each individual this “near-reality”. 








TWO IMPORTANT DATES 


The meeting of the American Association of School Administrators will 
be held in St. Louis, Missouri, February 24-29, 1940. 

The 1940 convention of the National Education Association will be held 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 30-July 4, 1940. 
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Traveling Library Service 


In Virginia 


HILDREN attending small rural public 
( ; schools have received library service from a 

large collection of books purchased with state, 
county and private funds located in the superin- 
tendent’s office or in a high school in charge of a 
professionally trained librarian in Carroll County 
since 1934, Goochland since 1935, Appomattox since 
1936, and Dickenson since 1938. The county public 
school librarian was employed under a regular teach- 
er’s contract in each of these four counties. The 
traveling library service in each county has been op- 
erated under the administrative control of the county 
school board. The library books have been circu- 
lated to the children by making bi-monthly or month- 
ly deposits in the school buildings during the session 
and deposits in homes, stores, gasoline stations, and 
post offices during the summer vacations. The li- 
brarians have used their passenger automobiles and 
school busses for the distribution of these books. 


WPA State-Wide Library Project 

Resolutions applying for an appropriation from 
WPA for the establishment of a state-wide joint li- 
brary project were adopted by the State Board of 
Education June 23, and similar resolutions were 
adopted by the State Library Board August 9, 1938. 
The U. S. Bureau of the Budget approved the ap- 
propriation for the WPA State-Wide Library Project 
under the joint sponsorship of the State Board of 
Education and the State Library Board December 2, 
1938, A technical supervisor and an administrative 
supervisor were put in charge of the operation of this 
project immediately after the Federal appropriation 
was approved. The Director of School Libraries and 
Textbooks has “general supervision and direction of 
this project in all of its public school library ac- 
tivities”, and the State Librarian has “general super- 
vision and direction of this project in all of its public 
library activities”. All WPA applicants for positions 
in public school libraries must be approved by the 
division superintendent and by the Director of 
School Libraries and Textbooks, who is acting as 
the representative of the State Board of Education, 
before they may be employed. 


Bookmobile For Carroll County 
The first WPA bookmobile was delivered to the 


C. W. DICKINSON, JR., Director 
School Libraries and Textbooks 
State Board of Education 


representative of the State Board of Education by 
Miss Ella Agnew of the WPA in Capitol Square, 
Richmond, Virginia, June 26, 1939. The Carroll 
County school board has purchased more than 12,- 
000 books (most of which are for children in ele- 
mentary and grammar grades) with state, county and 
private funds at a total cost of $11,000 during the 
past five years. This board applied for a WPA book- 
mobile agreeing to pay all operating costs in a 
formal resolution adopted at a called meeting De- 
cember 14, 1938. The book circulation from the 
Carroll County Public School Library had reached 
a total of 149,586 during the 1937-38 school year. 
Since the librarian’s passenger automobile was too 
small to handle this large circulation, it was espe- 
cially appropriate for the first bookmobile to be used 
in Virginia to be assigned to this county. 


Tidewater Regional Public Library 

The five members of the Tidewater Regional 
Public Library Board at Tappahannock, Virginia, 
were appointed by the two circuit court judges of 
this area and instructed to hold the first meeting of 
this board May 31, 1939. This regional library is 
planning to give service to 84,000 citizens, 30,000 of 
whom are children of public school age, living in a 
ten-county area embodying Essex, King and Queen, 
King William, Mathews, Middlesex, Northumber- 
land, Lancaster, Westmoreland, Richmond and Glou- 
cester Counties. Funds to support the budget of this 
library are provided through the cooperation of 
boards of supervisors, the county school boards, the 
women’s clubs, the business men’s clubs, the P.T.A.’s, 
the community libraries, the State Board of Educa- 
tion, the State Library Board, and the WPA au- 
thorities. The treasurer of Essex County serves as 
treasurer and ex-officio member of the board. Two 
professionally trained librarians are assisted in rou- 
tine work by WPA helpers both at headquarters and 
in loan stations. The circulation of approximately 
7,000 books through stations in the schools during the 
regular session and in community libraries, homes, 
stores, and gasoline stations throughout the year will 
be stimulated and promoted by regular service from 
the bookmobile. This WPA bookmobile was de- 
livered to the Regional Library Board at the Essex 
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County picnic at Richmond Beach, August 9, 1939, 
and was the second one to be placed in operation. 


Central Virginia Public Library Service 

A third WPA bookmobile was delivered to the 
executive committee of the school boards of five 
counties at the Goochland County High School, 
August 18, 1939, for service in these counties. The 
school boards of Cumberland, Fluvanna, Goochland, 
Louisa, and Powhatan Counties applied for this 
bookmobile agreeing to pay the operating costs and 
to use it to give good library service to 43,386 citi- 
zens under the administrative control of an executive 
committee consisting of one school trustee appointed 
by each of the five cooperating school boards. The 
professionally trained school librarian in each county 
has charge of the circulation of books for public 
school children and for adults in her county but the 
collection of books for adults for the entire area is 
located in the Goochland County High School. Su- 
Williams, Powhatan, was ap- 
pointed director by the executive committee. The 
extension division of the State Library and WPA 
will make long-time loans of several thousand vol- 


perintendent P. C. 


umes to this library to supplement the public school 
library collections which have already been pur- 
chased with state, county, and private funds by the 
several county school boards. 


Charlotte County Library Service 
The fourth WPA bookmobile was delivered to the 
Charlotte County Public Library board and county 


school board at the County Public Library, August 
21, 1939. This bookmobile will circulate books from 
the County Public Library to loan stations in public 
schools, community libraries, stores, homes, and di- 
rectly from the bookmobile. The book collection in 
the Charlotte Public Library has 
strengthened by several thousand books on long-time 
loans from the extension division of the State Library 
and from the WPA State-Wide Library Project. The 
county school board will purchase additional books 


County been 


with state, county, and private funds. All such 
books will remain the property of the county school 
board but will be circulated from the County Public 
Library under a written agreement between the 
county library board and the county school board. 
The Charlotte County school board has appropriated 


funds to cover the operating costs of this bookmobile. 


Different Types of Organization 


It is interesting to note that the four bookmobiles 
which are now developing service to 165,639 people 
living in seventeen Virginia counties will operate un- 
der four different types of organization: Carroll 
County under the administrative control of the county 
school board; the ten-county area under the Tide- 
water Regional Public Library board; Central Vir- 
ginia under a committee of five school trustees ap- 
pointed by the school boards in the five cooperating 
counties; Charlotte County under the joint control 
of the Charlotte County Public Library board and 
the Charlotte County school board. 
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Presentation of first WPA bookmobile in Virginia to C. W. Dickinson, Jr., representing State Board of Education, by Miss 
Ella Agnew, Director, Professional and Service Division, WPA of Virginia. 
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Adult Education in Virginia 


O longer is education solely for the youth of 
N the nation. No longer is learning a thing 

apart from life. Adult education has brought 
learning closer to the realities of living and has given 
substance to the 20th Century idea that education is 
a lifelong process. 


The need for adult education springs from the 
very nature of our modern society with (1) its change 
and complexity, and (2) because of the fact that more 
and more we are living in an adult world, and (3) 
the educational level of our adult population is far 
below that required for successful living. Let us 
examine these three points. 

1. We jump from job to job. Occupations are 
changing and men and women need to be prepared 
for transformations in the ways they earn their living 
as they shift from job to job. The simple agricultural 
society of a few generations ago has changed to a 
complex industrial order. The easy occupational ad- 
justment of “like father, like son’’ prevalent in the 
simple society of yesterday is no longer the general 
rule. According to Dr. George S. Counts, 72 per cent 
of the grandfathers followed the occupations of their 
great grandfathers, and 39 per cent of the fathers 
followed the occupations of their grandfathers, but 
only 11 per cent of the sons pursued the vocations of 
their fathers. In the small city of Muncie, Indiana, 
it was found that the people there engaged in nearly 
400 different occupations. 

Old skills and techniques, the products of years 
of experience and training, have become out of date. 
Occupational readjustments mean retraining. Adults 
with families cannot resort to full-time schooling for 
this re-education. 

2. We are growing up. In 1840, 27.2 per cent of 
the population was over 30 years of age. In 1880, 
the percentage of the population was 32.5 per cent, 
in 1920, 41.8 per cent, and it is predicted that by 
1960, 55.5 per cent of the population will be over 
30 years of age. 


3. We are ignorant. There are 82,000,000 adults 
in our population today. Out of this number 64,- 
000,000 have never graduated from high school. 
Out of these 64,000,000, 46,000,000 have never grad- 


CLARENCE H. SPAIN, State Supervisor 
Adult Education 


uated from elementary school, and out of these 46,- 
000,000, 4,000,000 cannot read or write. There are 
only 2,000,000 college graduates in America, which 
is only half the number of those who cannot read or 
write. 

What about Virginia? There are 65,114 white 
people above the age of 10 years that cannot read or 
write. This is 5 per cent of the white population. 
There are 95,148 Negro people above age of 10 years 
that cannot read or write, which is 19.2 per cent of 
the Negro population. Several superintendents are 
beginning to attack the problem of Negro illiteracy 
by having 8 or 10 Negro teachers begin classes for 
these illiterates, to meet once a week, teacher’s salary 
supplemented $6.00 to $8.00 per month, county pay- 
ing one-half the additional cost and one-half coming 
from the State adult fund—Southampton and Din- 
widdie counties as examples. Halifax county is at- 
tempting to meet the needs of adults by having classes 
once a week at the central school building; the prin- 
cipal directs the program and is paid $10. per month 
extra, the State paying one-half the extra cost. Prob- 
ably the most successful adult program is being con- 
ducted at the George Wythe Junior High School, 
Hampton, under the direction of Alfred Forrest. 
Neither principal nor teachers are receiving any 
extra compensation. Last year 350 adults were en- 
roled in a dozen different activities under as many 
teachers. At Waynesboro a successful program of 
community singing is conducted by the music teacher 
one night a week for the adults. Most city schools are 
kept open at night for use by the adults and only 
small fees are charged for registration. 

The program of adult education calls for careful 
planning and intelligent leadership. Zeal and opti- 
mism will be no substitute for this planning. The 
best ways of stimulating the mature mind to new 
ideas or of adding new skills to the mature per- 
sonality have not been discovered. Therefore, plans 
must be tentative and must be based upon the needs 
and interests of the adults. The needs and interests, 
of adults vary from one locality to another, and in 
any particular locality will vary at different times of 
the year. Since it is not compulsory that adults at- 
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tend school, a program not based upon the needs and 
interests is doomed. 

One possible method for meeting these various 
needs is through a county committee for adult edu- 
cation. Possibly the committee should be composed 
of the following: superintendent of schools, county 
agricultural agent, home demonstration agent, super- 
visor of rural schools, county librarian, county health 
nurse, principal of consolidated school, superintend- 
ent of public welfare. 

These could form the nucleus, and they might con- 
sider adding to their number social workers, clergy- 
men, officers of women’s organizations, and the like. 
This committee should meet to determine the educa- 
tional needs of adults of the county, to make records 
of activities going on and to suggest possibilities of 
This 


should serve as a clearing house and a point of con- 


further progress to meet needs. committee 
tact with state and national agencies interested in 
adult education. 

The services of the supervisor of adult education 
are available to superintendents, principals, and 
teachers in the development of local adult education 
programs. This is a new service which began on 
September 1, 1938. It is the purpose of the State 
Board of Education that the adult fund (at present 
$25,000 per year) be used to fill the gaps in the pres- 
ent education program by matching local appropria- 
tions as far as possible. The program for this first 
year consisted of the following: 

1. Classes at Sanatoria for Tuberculosis. The two 
sanatoria for white patients are Catawba and Blue 
Ridge; the one for Negroes is Piedmont, At each of 
these the adult fund was used to employ a teacher. 
These teachers meet with and teach the patients when 
requested by the patients. Such subjects as home- 
making, current events, typing, high school work, ele- 
mentary education and the like are taught. 

2. Workers’ Education. The University of Vir- 
ginia Extension Department paid one-half the salary 
of the workers’ education teacher and the State Adult 
Fund paid the other half of the salary. These work- 
ers’ classes were held in Richmond and in Roanoke. 
The classes met once a week for 30 weeks, and the 
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following subjects were taken by all students enroled: 
History of the Industrial Revolution, History of the 
American Labor Movement, Public Speaking, Amer- 
ican Labor Leaders, and the Worker’s Job and Pay. 

3. Education for Illiterates. In illiteracy education 
seven counties and one city used regularly employed 
teachers to meet with the illiterate adults one night 
per week. The length of these courses ranged from 
eight weeks in Southampton county to twenty-two 
weeks in Arlington county. This work was entirely 
with Negroes and the teachers were paid on an aver- 
age of $1.50 per night extra for this work by an 
equal contribution from State and local school 
boards. 

4. Parent Education. The Division recognizes the 
need for the development of a program of parent 
education and the supervisor of adult education is 
working with the PTA’s and the local school authori- 
ties to encourage the parents to form local study 
groups on the problems of child psychology, home 
and the like. 
groups will be partly paid from the adult fund in 


management, The leaders of these 
those localities where the local school board will pay 
one-half the extra cost. 

5. Community Centers. One of the chief objectives 
of the program of adult education is to further the 
development of the schools as community centers. 
The school is the logical place around which the 
educational, social, and recreational activities should 
center. The school should serve the community with- 
out regard to arbitrarily fixed age limits. The en- 
rolments of classes at these community centers total 
A 

6. Guidance. The cities of Roanoke and Norfolk 
each employed, beginning September 1, 1938, a man 
to serve as guidance counselor for out-of-school 
youths and unadjusted adults. This guidance man 
contacts each pupil that drops out of school and 
tries to readjust him either by getting him back into 
some school where he can get a suitable program or 
into employment. He also attempts to reach as many 
of the unadjusted older people of the city as possible. 
There is a very close cooperative relationship be- 
tween this man and the State Employment Service. 
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Our Reading Problem 


URING the last ten years, a great deal of 

attention has been paid to the problem of 

teaching reading. Two yearbooks of the 
National Society for the Study of Education have 
dealt with this problem and thousands of articles 
have been written. However, even with all this em- 
phasis, we cannot help but be concerned when we 
measure the results. 

At least one-third of the children in most school 
systems dislike to read. At least one-fourth cannot 
read well enough to carry out the activities which 
are expected of them and as a result not only learn 
to dislike books but even form bad personality pat- 
terns. Even in our high schools and colleges the 
situation is distressing because children have been 
promoted whether they could read or not. In some 
schools at least a third of the students are distinctly 
handicapped, enough so that they cannot even do 
themseives justice on an intelligence test. 

In this short article the writer will try to answer 
two questions very briefly. The first is, How can we 
teach reading so that children will not have trouble 
in learning to read?, and second, What can we do 
with those who have failed ? 

Why do so many children have trouble in learning 
to read? There are three reasons: (1) We try to 
teach them before they are socially and emotionally 
mature enough to succeed; (2) we use antiquated 
methods of teaching; (3) a child may have some 
physical defect which makes it difficult for him to 
learn the way we try to teach. 

What can be done? The solution of this problem 
is very simple, so simple that it is unbelievable. All 
that is necessary is to postpone the introduction of 
reading until the children are mature enough to suc- 
ceed, and to be sure that their physical handicaps 
have been removed, if possible. There are many 
school systems that have proven that this is all that 
is needed. 


How long should reading be postponed? Until 


the second grade, if possible, or at least until the 
high first. This will give the teacher time not only 
to find out whether the children are mature enough 
but also to help them develop the necessary readiness. 

What shall the teacher do to find out whether the 
children are ready? At least a dozen items could 
well be listed, but the following are most important: 


DR. W. B. TOWNSEND, Director 
Reading Clinic, Butler University, Indianapolis 


(1) Can the child get clear vision at reading distance 
—every first grade child should be checked on the 
telebinocular before he ever tries to read? (2) Does 
he have social and emotional maturity so that he can 
adjust himself to the classroom situation? (3) Does 
he have a sufficient experience background and oral 
vocabulary so that the words he will read have mean- 
ing? (4) Does he follow directions? The second 
item must be checked by observation, while for the 
third and fourth, the teacher can use Readiness Tests 
such as the Monroe (Houghton) and the Metropoli- 
tan (World). 

What shall the teacher do if the children are not 
ready? She should live with them and help them 
develop maturity, especially in the fields listed above, 
in which she has found them handicapped. There 
are plenty of problems confronting six year old chil- 
dren which can be solved without involving reading. 
They need to adjust themselves to school life, to home 
and community life, and they need to solve many 
health and safety problems. The following program 
should prove suitable for most 1B teachers: 

9:00 to 10:15—-Unit Activities (School, Home, 
Health) 

10:15 to 11:00—Play, milk, rest 

11:00 to 11:45—Story telling, Dramatics 


1:00 to 2:30—Unit Activities 
2:30 to 2:45—Play 
2:45 to 3:15—Music and Rhythm Activities 


Will the parents approve of such a program? The 
answer can be found very easily. At a meeting for 
parents which was held recently, one mother asked 
this question, “Why didn’t you do this ten years 
ago?’’ Would you have been willing to tell her that 
some schools have been doing it for at least ten 
years? 

When the children are ready, how should the 
teacher develop the two basic reading skills—the abil- 
ity to remember words and the ability to master new 
words? A whole book could be written in answer to 
this one question. The writer believes so wholeheart- 
edly in the doctrine that children learn most effec- 
tively when they are trying to solve their own prob- 
lems that it doesn’t advocate the use of basic readers. 
Instead he would have teachers use the “Experience 
Method”. 
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As first or second grade children are trying to 
solve their problems in the field of social living, there 
usually comes a time when they get tired of always 
having to ask someone else to read to them when 
they want information. When such a time arrives, 
the teacher should help the child acquire a basic 
sight vocabulary as soon as possible, 

The easiest way to ao this is to have them com- 
pose their own stories and books because then all the 
words are already in their oral vocabulary. As soon 
as the words in a primer vocabulary have been ac- 
quired, then they can get information from books of 
primer difficulty and read them at sight. When a 
reader is used, the teacher has to take time out to 
make sure that the children know all the words or 
they become word readers. 

The ability to use the four types of word mastery 
skills—general configuration, context, visual analy- 
sis, and phonetic analysis—should be developed in 
connection with the chart reading. This is called 
the intrinsic method. Most children will build up 
their vocabulary by just reading the charts. How- 
ever, probably twenty-five per cent will need supple- 
mentary activities to provide additional repetition of 
words. 

If the experience method is used, the child should 
have, by the end of the second grade, a sight vo- 
cabulary of two thousand words, the ability either to 
master new words by himself or look them up in the 
picture dictionary, and should have read at least one 
hundred books of primer level. 

Starting with the third grade, if not before, teach- 
ers should be able to get along without a basic reader 
and a reading period. Now the children need help in 
finding and using information, in skimming and in 
acquiring such other skills as are listed under the 
title of work-type reading. These skills can best be 
developed in connection with the social studies and 
science units as the need for them arise. Several 
books have been developed to meet the needs of the 
teacher who wishes to use this kind of an approach. 
A Basal Workbook in Reading, published by C. E. 
Merrill, is one of the best. 


What Can We Do With Those Who Have 
Failed? 

There is only one thing to do and that is to teach 
them to read and if they have mentality enough to 
play with other children and to come in out of the 
rain, it can usually be done. First, we must find just 
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why they have failed and then plan an appropriate 
remedial program. 

The easiest way to locate those who need help is 
to give a survey test such as Durrell, Reading 
Achievement Test, or Iowa Silent Reading Test 
(World Book). If there isn’t much money available, 
a good job can be done with the Standard Test Les- 
sons in Reading. A set each of Book ITI and Book 
IV will enable a superintendent to test his whole 
school system at a total cost of $20.00. 

After the survey has been made, all those children 
who are a year or more retarded should be excused 
from all subjects which involve reading and sent to 
special rooms for from three to five hours’ work each 
day. This is even more necessary for high school 
students than for elementary. It is better for a child 
to lose one semester than to fail altogether. 


Making the Diagnosis 


It is no job at all to find out why a child has 
failed, and it is not particularly difficult to develop 
the necessary skills unless he has developed an in- 
feriority complex. If he has, it is apt to take some 
time even to teach him to read let alone helping him 
make a normal adjustment to society. 

The writer wishes to emphasize the fact that chil- 
dren with serious reading difficulties have usually 
developed serious personality problems as well. Thre 
teacher must not only find the specific reading handi- 
cap of each student but must study also the total 
personality pattern as manifested at both home and 
school. Therefore, a complete case history of all 
children who have serious problems should be com- 
piled. 

For guidance in making a diagnosis, the writer 
has developed a diagnostic record blank which is 
quite useful in case a teacher has not worked out her 
own. Items are grouped under the following five 
headings: (1) Present Physical Condition and De- 
velopmental History; (2) Capacity; (3) Social and 
Emotional Adjustment; (4) Specific Reading Abili- 
ties; (5) Interests. Let us consider each in turn. 

The first task of the teacher is to discover whether 
the child has any physical handicaps which would 
make it hard for him to learn to read. The Keystone 
Telebinocular is very helpful in discovering diffi- 
culties that have to do with vision. The Ophthalm- 
O-Graph, which is an instrument used to photograph 
eye movements in reading, is also very valuable. It 
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enables one to see just how the eyes function when an 
individual is reading. 

The 6a audiometer is the most efficient means of 
checking hearing, but a watch serves the purpose. 
Each child should be checked for lateral dominance 
since this is a common factor having to do with read- 
ing deficiencies. Recent investigations have shown 
that it is not the child who is definitely left-handed 
who is apt to develop reading difficulties but the one 
who has confused dominance. Tests to show hand, 
eye, and foot preference should be used as well as 
tests of visual imagery. Stanger and Donohue, in 
their book, Prediction and Prevention of Reading 
Difficulties, list tests not needing special equipment. 

If there is a question of general physical condi- 
tion, or faulty hearing or sight, the pupil should be 
sent to a physician for a complete physical examina- 
tion. If a child was slow in learning to walk or 
talk, he should have a gland test and if there is any 
question of sinusitis, allergy tests should be made. 

The second task is to find out whether the student 
has the ability to learn to read. It has been custo- 
mary to use an intelligence test for this purpose. 
However, group tests and even individual tests such 
as the Binet have some reading involved and so are 
not a fair measure of the ability of the nonreader. 
Of all the group tests that the writer has used, he 
prefers the California Test of Mental Maturity 
(California Test Bureau). 

The Reading Capacity Test, by Durrell and Sul- 
livan (World) is a pictured test which seems to 
measure several factors that are essential to success 
in reading, such as size of oral vocabulary, ability to 
comprehend, ability to remember, and so on. This 
can be given as a group test if desired. The writer 
uses it in preference to an intelligence test to find 
reading capacity. 

The third step in making a diagnosis is to find the 
reading level and speed of comprehension. This in- 
volves size of the sight vocabulary, skill in word 
recognition, ability to phrase, and ability to read nar- 
rative material. Most poor readers have no method 
of attack when they meet a strange word, and so they 
are not able to increase their vocabulary. 

The teacher may use a set of readers, word lists, 
and other material for this purpose. A small kit 
called ‘“Durrell’s Analysis of Reading Difficulty” 
(World) includes enough material so that the teacher 
can make a fairly complete analysis. 

The fourth step is to discover what work habits 
have been developed; whether the student can find 


material, read for various purposes, and so on. Di- 
agnostic tests such as “Instructional Tests in Read- 
ing”, by Sangren and Wilson, (Public School) are 
useful for this purpose, 

After the teacher has completed her case record 
thus far, she should visit the home, confer with 
former teachers and Sunday-school teachers, scout- 
masters, and so on, so that a complete behavior de- 
scription may be obtained. Her job is to reconstruct 
patterns of behavior as well as to develop skill in 
reading. 

Remedial Treatment 

There is nothing harder than doing a good job of 
remedial teaching. The teacher must be very patient 
and must see that each child always succeeds. In 
order to do this, she must plan a specific program 
for each child. Of course this kind of a program 
takes time. Therefore, a group having remedial read- 
ing activities must be with a teacher for at least two 
hours a day and four or five hours would be much 
better. It is ridiculous to expect a teacher to try to 
handle five or six remedial groups of thirty to forty. 
A maximum program would be three groups of 
thirty; a desirable one, two groups of twenty-five. 

The child of normal ability with definite cerebral 
dominance, and no visual handicaps, can learn to 
read without having formal exercises to provide for 
repetition of words. All he needs is an abundance 
of interesting, easy material. However, the child who 
has special difficulties is likely to need a great deal 
of certain kinds of drill. The teacher should pre- 
pare supplementary material for the following uses: 
to develop sight vocabulary, to develop skill in word 
recognition (visual analysis, guessing from the con- 
tent, and phonetic analysis), to develop good work 
habits and the ability to read for various purposes, 
and to increase speed of silent reading. 

If a child wants to improve his reading ability, 
and does not have too many emotional complexes, it 
is a rather simple matter to help him raise his reading 
level. However, if he has a serious emotional block- 
ing, it is apt to be a long-drawn-out affair. The 
teacher must start where the child is, in respect to 
each of the basic skills listed above, and help him 


develop as fast as possible, taking care to see that he 


always succeeds. Several children who need the 
same type of activity may be grouped together to 
save time. 

With younger children the experience method of 
teaching reading should be used, plus many activi- 
ties of a supplementary nature to provide adequate 
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repetition. However, older children usually want to 
learn to read badly enough so that they will work on 
drill exercises the content of which has no relation 
to their own activities. If they are not anxious to 
read, then the experience method should be used to 
develop interest. 

The following materials contain exercises to de- 
velop the abilities listed above: 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 

Brueckner, L. J.: Diagnostic Tests and Remedial 
Exercises in Reading (Winston) 

McCall, W. A.: Standard Test Lessons in Reading 
(Teachers College, Columbia Univ.) 

Russell, D. H.: Reading Aids (Teachers College, 
Columbia University) 

Stone, C. R.: Eve and Ear Fun, Books I, II, and 
III (Webster) 

Wilkinson, H. S. S.; and Brown, B. D.: Improving 
Your Reading (Noble & Noble) 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Broening, A. M.; and others: Reading For Skill 
(Noble & Noble) 
Hovious, Carol: Flying the Printways (Heath) 


Annual Conference 


HREE years ago the State Department of 
Education initiated an annual series of con- 
ferences for high school principals at four 
college centers. So successful were these conferences 
that upon the request of the elementary principals of 
the State a similar conference was held last March 
for the principals of the larger elementary schools. 
The conference was organized into four commit- 
tees dealing respectively with supervision, adminis- 
tration, community relationships, and subjects in ele- 
mentary schools. ‘ 
Among the recommendations approved by the con- 
ference were the following: 
1. The use of democratic procedures in the or- 
ganization and administration of the elemen- 
tary school. Participation of children, teachers, 
parents, and laymen should be encouraged in 
determining the policies and solving the prob- 
lems of the school. 
2. A change in reports to parents in the direction 
of more informal reports, these changes to be 


~ 


sihitinipnwnbidenniatte Following Printed Trails (Heath) 
McCall, W. A.: Experiments in Reading (Harcourt 
Brace) . 

In addition the teacher will find valuable various 
devices to develop speed and to increase the eye span. 
The flash-meter, which fits on the front of a projec- 
tion lantern, is much like a camera shutter and en- 
ables the teacher to flash words in 1/25 of a second. 
The Metron-O-Scope is a tachistoscope which has 
stories printed on rolls. Three shutters control the 
number of words which can be seen at once. Stu- 
dents like to read from it, and it does speed them up. 
The writer has been using one for two years, with 
both children and adults. This machine is also use- 
ful for orthoptic training. 

Of course there is no point in helping the child 
acquire a skill unless he is to use it. Therefore, as 
the child develops the skills that he lacks, the teacher 
should provide easy material with content which is 
interesting so that he will use and enjoy his new 
power. Stories which would appeal to the adolescent 
who has only a third or fourth grade vocabulary 
have been hard to find but now such material is com- 


ing from the presses in a steady stream. 


Condensed from a report submitted by Miss Mary S. 
Wine, Secretary, Department of Elementary Princi 
pals. 


worked out through the cooperative effort of 
school administrators, pupils, teachers, and 
parents. 

3. Industrial arts work should be an integral 
part of the school curriculum. 

4. A survey covering all factors of community 

life should be made the basis of the school 

program. 

A three-year rotation period to cover the work 


ws 


of the primary grades was suggested in lieu of 
a separate teacher for each of the first three 
grades. 

6. Increased emphasis upon the motion picture as 

a teaching tool. 

Science should not be organized or treated as 


~s 


a separate subject in the elementary school. 

8. There is little, if any, scientific effort to justify 
the belief that social studies should be taught 
in sequence, 
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9. Arithmetic should meet the life needs of the 
child—but its process must be studied in 
proper sequence. 

Those who attended the conference commended the 

wise planning by the Department of Education and 
expressed the belief that the conference had re- 


American Education 


CO A ite™ is the for the American Way of 
Life” is the general theme for the nine- 
teenth annual observance of American Edu- 
cation Week. The daily topics under this theme are 
built largely around the spirit and materials of the 
Educational Policies Commission in its report on 
The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. 
The topics for Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday are the four main areas of educational 
objectives identified by the Commission. 

American Education Week is sponsored by the 
National Education Association in cooperation with 
the American Legion, the United States Office of 
Education, and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and with the support of many other or- 
ganizations. 

American Education Week, as a vital phase of 
the program of interpreting the nation’s schools to 
the people, becomes increasingly significant as a 
time for rallying the American people to the defense 
Insistent demands for funds for 
relatively new social functions make it imperative 
that the development of public opinion in behalf of 
the schools be uppermost in the minds of educa- 
tional leaders. And there must be action. 
Education Week is the best time for a concerted 
effort throughout the nation. 


of the schools. 


American 


1939 is a good year to begin or to improve your 
observance of this occasion. Discuss the purposes of 
education with parents and citizens during this week. 
Show how your schools are achieving these objec- 
tives. Consider needed advances with the people. 

As in previous years the National Education Asso- 
ciation has prepared materials to assist schools in 
planning for this observance including colorful post- 
ers, leaflets, stickers and packets containing special 
folders for various school levels prepared by field 
committees in various sections of the United States. 

The following is a list of materials available: 

Poster—111% x 17 inches in three colors. Sold 
only in packages of ten; 40c per package. 


sulted in a large measure of professional growth 
and progress in solving the problems of the ele- 
mentary schools. It was recommended that similar 
meetings be held annually to include the principals 
of all elementary schools having seven or more 
teachers. 


Week 1939 


November 6-11 


Leafle-—“Education for the American Way of 
Life.” Four pages, 3 x 5 inches. Briefly and simply 
answers two questions: ‘What is the American 
and “What is education for the American 
way?” Gives dates of observance and suggests school 


way?” 


visiting. In two colors on white stock. Sold only in 
packages of 100; 35c per package. 

Leaflet-—“How Your School Helps Your Child.” 
Four pages, 3 x 5 inches. Built around The Pur- 
poses of Education in American Democracy. In two 
colors on white stock. Sold only in packages of 100; 
35c¢ per package. (This is a reprint of the popular 
1938 leaflet.) 

Sticker—11% x 2 inches in three colors on gummed 
stock. To be used on report cards, letters, menus, 
etc. Sold only in packages of 100; 25c per package. 

Discounts on more than one package of above ma- 
terials: 2-9 packages, 10 per cent; 10-99 packages, 
25 per cent; 100 or more packages, 33 1/3 per cent. 


Combination Packets 

Five public school packets have been prepared as 
follows: kindergarten-primary school packet, ele- 
mentary school packet, junior high school packet, 
high school packet, rural school packet. Aside from 
a classroom supply of posters, leaflets, and stickers 
each packet contains six 514 x 81% inch folders of 
16 pages each. One of these folders gives general 
suggestions. Each of the other five deals with one 
of the daily topics and contains material appropriate 
to the school level indicated by the title of the packet. 
These folders were prepared by field committees. 

A teachers college packet, which stresses the one- 


hundredth anniversary of teacher education in the 


United States, has also been prepared. 

Price of all packets: 50c each. No discounts for 
quantities. The six folders in each packet sell sep- 
arately at 10c each. 
from the 
Sixteenth 


direct 
1201 


Materials should be ordered 
National Education Association, 


Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Book Reviews 


EvurRoPeE THE GREAT TRADER, by Alison E. Aitchison, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Copyright, 1939. 424 pages, 164 illustrations, charts, 
maps. List price, $1.04. Net wholesale school price, 
$0.78, f.o.b. publisher. 

Europe the Great Trader, just published, offers thor- 
oughly up-to-date and very much needed materials on 
Europe for use in every public school system. All 
the more important areas of Europe are covered. 
Data are presented to make each region stand out as 
a distinct geographic individuality. The material has 
been prepared by the author during three summers 
spent traveling and studying in Europe. Also, mate- 
rial has been acquired through investigations of au- 
thoritative studies made by American and European 
geographers, from statistical sources not available in 
general libraries, and from detailed foreign maps. 

This is the fourth volume of The Bobbs-Merrill Geo- 
graphic Series, the other volumes of which are Across 
Seven Seas to Seven Continents, North America by 
Plane and Train, and Asia the Great Continent. The 
books of this series are adapted for use as basal or 
co-basal texts, or as geography readers. 


SOUTHERN Forestry by Elliott and Mobley. Turner E. 
Smith & Co. Atlanta, Georgia. 


Publications dealing with forestry have usually 
been either too technical or almost too general to be 
of much value to high school students, yet there seems 
to be considerable call for literature dealing with 
forestry. Here is a publication that appears to be 
the most usable one out for the high school level, 
which deals with forestry both from the standpoint of 
industry and social welfare and also with the prob- 
lems of management, use, and maintenance. It is well 
written, well illustrated, and, therefore, well justified 
for the high school library. E. C. M. 


Seven Books for Historians and Others 

Briefly Reviewed by J. N. G. Fin.ey, Assistant in Adult 

Education, University of Virginia Extension Division 

Ture New INnqutsiTIon, by Konrad Heiden. Modern Age 
Books. 188 pp. 50¢. 


Herr Heiden, an exiled German journalist, describes 
very graphically, and yet with a remarkable measure 
of restraint, the havoc wrought upon the Jews and 
their property throughout Germany during those sev- 
eral days early in last November after Ernst von 
Rath, secretary of the German Embassy in Paris, had 
succumbed to bullet wounds inflicted by the deranged 
refugee Polish-German Jew, Herschel Grynspan. 


PRINCESS LIEVEN, by Montgomery Hyde. Little, Brown 
and Company. 288 pp. $3.50. 

Some years ago Sir Spencer Walpole wrote of 
Princess Lieven that “No other woman who ever lived 
was the intimate confidante of so many men of first 
rate importance.” Much more recently, in his Portraits 
in Miniature, Lytton Strachey has pictured her as 
“one of the supreme examples of the final period” of 
the aristrocracy, and Peter Quennell, in the foreword 
to his translation of her letters to Prince Metternich, 
has called Madame de Lieven “the greatest, most 
formidable, most feared, most flattered, most hated 
female politician of the time... .” Of this really 
extraordinary woman, the subject of various biograph- 
ical essays and of much incidental treatment by his- 
torians, Dr. Hyde has written the only full-length 
study in English. He is, moreover, the first biographer 
of the Princess to utilize, along with the wealth of 
material previously available, the further important 
papers which her family had withheld from the public 
until 1936. 


CONCEIVED IN Liperty: A novel of Valley Forge. 
Simon and Schuster. 289 pp. $2.50. 

We are told what happens from day to day by 
Allen Hale, who, with a dozen or so other Continentals 
and several women camp followers, occupies a typical 
one-room Valley Forge log hut. Always in the back- 
ground there are the rank and file from different states, 
the officers and, of course, the horde of women. But 
it is the daily life of the dozen or so who are depicted 
to us very intimately that makes vivid the experience 
of the whole army, that gives some depth of meaning 
to such things as we all have known: that the 11,000 
men under Washington had had no soap for six 
months; that at one time 4,000 of them were unfit for 
duty because they were barefooted or “otherwise 
naked”; that many men, without bedding, had to sit 
up throughout the winter nights beside feeble fires; 
that the army often went without meat for a week 
and lived for days on handfuls of corn, all the while 
the exhausted men had to do sentry duty in the frigid 
weather, build log huts in the snow, dig trenches in 
the frozen ground; that some died of malnutrition, 
or froze to death, or deserted to the British Army in 
Philadelphia, not because they liked the British but 
because the prospect of actually starving or of literally 
freezing to death for the Revolutionary cause was such 
a cheerless one. 


Tue House or Mirsu1, by Oland D. Russell. Little, 
Brown and Company. 328 pp. $4.00. 

The Mitsuis are among the oldest business houses 

anywhere in the world, and today their multifarious 
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By 
vas NEW GATES, HUBER, 


WORK-PLAY AND PEARDON 
w~ BOOKS ~ * 
THE RECORD-BREAKING READING PROGRAM 


which has rocketed to leadership in the field 
of basal reading within a few months of pub- 


lication, 
a. 


NOW BRINGS THE SOLUTION 





TO ALL YOUR EARLY ee f | 





FREE-READING 
PROBLEMS 











with the publication 


(1) The Surprise 
~Box 

(2) In Came 
Pinky 

(3) The Painted 
Calf 


(4) Bruce and 
Barbara 


(5) The Animal 
Parade 


SPARKLING 
STORIES 


(6) 
(7) 


(8) 
(9) 
(10) 


Tip 
Mr. Joey and 
the Pig 


Sing, Canary, 
Sing 

Polly the Kid 
Elsie 
Elephant 


BEAUTIFUL 
PICTURES 


EACH ONLY $.16 (List) 
Subject to discount 


ef IO UNIT READERS 


for WIDE READING UNDER CAREFULLY 
CONTROLLED CONDITIONS DURING 
THE FIRST YEAR! 


Your beginners may now begin to read freely very 
early in the primer-period! Listed here in the order 
of difficulty, each Unit Reader matches a Unit of Jim 
and Judy and Down Our Street. They provide exten- 
sive easy reading for every beginner, in controlled and 
systematic development of vocabularies and concepts. 
Use them with the epoch-making new GATES 
READERS, or, enrich any first-year program with 
these lively Unit Readers! Eliminate hit-or-miss free- 


~ MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue @® New York 




















‘ast cas Sabai 


acne 
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enterprises and their wealth are alike staggering. 
About these barons of business, for hundreds of years 
so much a part of the commercial and social history 
of Japan, who are easily of first importance there and 
throughout the Far East and of little less importance 
in world economy, Mr. Russell has done a very fasci- 
nating book. He has done much more than merely 
chronicle the authenticated and legendary activities of 
real and mythical Mitsui men and women; he has 
made the past of Japan very vivid. The Mitsuis, them- 
selves, are human and, at the same time, they are al- 
ways part and parcel of the ebb and flow of Japanese 
business, of the great social changes and the fluctua- 
tions in the domestic politics of the country, and of 
the altered relations of Japan with the world outside. 


Roya Escaprt, by Georgette Heyer. Doubleday, Doran 
and Company. 386 pp. $2.50. 


A vivid story of events in the life of Charles II from 
the time he and his forces were put to flight at Worces- 
ter by the Cromwellians on September 3, 1651, to the 
morning six weeks later when, disguised and with a 
price upon his head, the King made good his escape 
to France. There are few episodes, certainly few in 
the lives of royal figures, which for sustained excite- 
ment can compare with this brief period in Charles 
career. The author does not melodramatize the char- 
acter of the King nor the incidents in his escape. She 
is painstaking in her treatment of actual events and 
the details of the life and politics of the time. Yet 
her care for such things has not lessened the vitality 
of her narrative, nor robbed this episode in Charles’ 
life of the least part of its dramatic quality. 


THE PHILIPPINES: OvuR PRoBLEM oF 40 YEARS, by 
William H. Anderson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
386 pp. $3.00. 


There is little which has transpired in the Philip- 
pines, or in Congress affecting them, during this time 
which commands the Major’s hearty respect. He 
thinks it was a mistake for us to take over the islands 
and, having taken them over “gratuitously”, we should 
have given them their independence immediately. We 
have done practically nothing to put the Filipinos 
on their own legs economically, and our infrequent 
efforts in this direction, inspired by ‘“namby-pamby” 
idealism, have only penalized those few ‘‘audacious” 
Americans in the island who have tried to extend the 
commerce of the United States. We have dissipated 
much sentimental energy in our attempts to instill a 
love for our own political principles in a people con- 
genitally unfit to enjoy democratic privileges, led by 
individuals whose native oriental cunning enables 
them to defeat our desire to establish decent self- 
government. Furthermore, maintaining our sover- 
eignty over the Philippines has, allegedly, been costing 
us no less than a hundred million a year. 








‘WhoWill Pay the Doctor. 
the Nurse.and the Board Bill. 
When You areSick orlnjured ? 


This is the question you must decide, and you are 
deciding it right now—whether you will continue 
to carry the risk of financial loss and embarrassment 
in time of need, or whether you will let T.C.U. 
assume the risk and share the burden when the loss 
comes. Every year— 


Bad Luck Hits 1 Out of 5 Teachers 


It is a fact, proven by the records, that every year one 
out of five teachers suffers enforced idleness through Sick- 
ness, Accident or Quarantine. 

You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. Why 
take the risk of being compelled to use up your savings, 
or to run into debt, to carry you through a period of en- 
forced idleness, when the T.C.U. stands ready to help 
bear that burden? 


What the T.C.U. Will Do For You 


For the small cost of less than a nickel a day, T.C.U. will 
assure you an income when you are sick or quarantined, or 
when you are accidentally injured. It will also pay you 
Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


Lucky is the Teacher 


“I want to thank you for the prompt and courteous attention 
to my claim on account of influenza. It is grand to be under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella when ‘rainy’ days come. Lucky is the teacher 
who carries a T.C.U. umbrella.’”—Marie Looney, Stacy, Va. 


Send Your Name—No Obligation 


Just fill out and mail coupon. We will then send you full par- 
ticulars of how we protect teachers. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
2442 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


To the T.C.U., 2442 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. | 
I am a white teacher, interested in knowing | 
more about T.C.U. Protective Benefits. Send 

me, without obligation, the whole story. | 
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FivE PouiTticaAL CREEDS, by various authors. The 
Ryerson Press. 97 pp. 75¢. 

The five political creeds are Fascism, Communism, 
Socialism, Liberalism, and Conservatism. With the ex- 
ception of the latter, to which none but an adherent, 
perhaps, could do ample justice, the creeds are dis- 
cussed by Liberals, presumably, and are treated rather 
objectively. The five authors are all Canadian pro- 
fessors and their brief essays, while popularly writ- 
ten, should prove stimulating to any Liberal or Con- 
servative who feels insecure in his political beliefs, 
or harbors some curiosity about the foundations of 
the political tenets of others. 


ON ADVERTISING 


The codfish lays ten thousand eggs, 
The homely hen lays one. 
The codfish never cackles, 
To tell you what she’s done. 
And so we scorn the codfish, 
While the humble hen we prize, 
Which only goes to show you 
That it pays to advertise. 
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Officially State Adopted 


For Use In 


Virginia Elementary 
Public Schools 


Optional Basal Readers 
THE EARTH WE LIVE ON (Fourth Grade) 
MAKING AMERICA (Fifth Grade) 
OUR WORLD AND OTHERS (Sixth Grade) 


Activity-Work Books to Accompany 
Each Reader, 24¢, f.o.b. Publishers 


Optional Civics-Citizenship 
CIVICS AND CITIZENSHIP (Seventh Grade) 
With 64 Page Virginia Supplement 


If interested in any of the above books for 
classroom use, please write to the publishers. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


730 N. Meridian St. 468 Fourth Ave. 
Indianapolis, Ind. New York, N. Y. 























MILES APART 
YET 
HEART-TO-HEART 


Nothing conquers miles so 


completely as a telephone talk. 
The sound of warm, familiar 
voices, the eager exchange of 
personal news, is almost as 
satisfying as an actual visit. 
Telephone someone tonight 
or at anytime on Sundays when 
Long Distance rates are lowest. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia 























Virginia Counties Now Using 


Amelia 
Arlington 
Augusta 
Bedford 
Charles City 
Chesterfield 
Elizabeth City 
Fairfax 

Giles 
Gloucester 


And such cities as Bristol, Buena Vista, Hampton, Harri- 
burg, Norfolk, Radford, Richmond, South Norfolk, 


Son 


MODERN-SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC 
NEW EDITION 


Goochland 
Henrico 
James City 
Lancaster 
Lee 

Mathews 
Mecklenburg 
Middlesex 
New Kent 
Nottowav 


Northampton 


Powhatan 
Princess Anne 
Prince George 
Prince Edward 
Rappahannock 
Roanoke 
Warren 
Wythe 


Suffolk, and Waynesboro. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Represented by J. Milton Shue 
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In many American classrooms today, 
boys and girls are developing the good 
habit of caring for gums as well as teeth. 


ee, many modern teachers are following 
the precepts of dental authorities. For right 
in the classroom they are teaching their young- 
sters the priceless value of firm, healthy gums to 
sound, strong teeth. 

The reason for this is simple. Today’s soft, 
creamy foods often deny gums the hard chewing 
they need. Lacking this healthful exercise, gums 
tend to become tender, weak. Then, all too often, 
that tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush flashes 
its warning. Regular massage aids underworked 
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gums as well as the teeth. 
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At school, many modern young- From their own children, 
sters are learning the value and many parents are gaining a 
importance of caring for the practical knowledge of gum 
massage and its benefits. 









gums—arouses circulation in the gum tissues— 
helps gums grow firmer, stronger. 

As an aid in gum massage Ipana Tooth Paste 
is particularly helpful. For it is especially de- 
signed not only to clean the teeth but, with mas- 
sage, to stimulate the gums, help make them 
firmer, more resistant! 


Send for Free Classroom Helps 


To lend interest to your dental hygiene pro- 
gram, send for our colored wall chart entitled 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” Write us giving name 
of school principal or superintendent, grade and 
number of pupils enrolled. Address Bristol- 
Myers Company, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Evidence from Dental Author- 

ities About Gum Massage 

* 

“The brushing of the gums...is of equal 

importance to brushing the teeth.“ 
—From a dental magazine 

“Brush gums as well as teeth.“ 

—From a book on dental health 
“Brush without ceasing, thoroughly, 


gums os well as teeth. .. .““ 
—By a specialist 


Fo. 











Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York ¢ Established 1887 
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"LIFE BEGINS in AUTUMN” 


Crisp days, radiant highways invite trips by GREYHOUND 


When Fall rolls around, up goes the cres- 
cendo of living! This is the golden season, 
with flame-colored woodlands, tangy, fra- 
grant air—a brand new zest for life. 


Full enjoyment of Autumn calls for travel- 
ing the bright-bordered highways, getting 
a close-up of nature in its gayest mood— 


and this in turn means a Greyhound bus 
trip. This is the ideal transportation for 
week-ends back home, convention trips, 
following the team, or Fair-going. The cost 
is far less than that of other forms of trans- 
portation—only a fraction of driving ex- 
pense. To make the most of Autumn, travel 
now and travel Greyhound. 





[ ‘The | 
GREYHOUND 











Popular Booklet, “THIS AMAZING AMERICA”, Free to Teachers: 


Mail this coupon to GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, 412 E. Broad St., Richmond, 
Va., for one of the most popular booklets ever printed—with 140 pictures and stories about 


curious and amazing places found in America. If you want information on any particular 
trip, jot down the place you would like to visit on margin below. 


Name 





Address 


ST-10VA 











recone 


seiigD NY 
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HAPPY HOUR READERS 


A rich basal reading program for grades one through six, closely correlated with the Vir- 
ginia Curriculum. These readers cover a wide range of subjects and develop permanent inter- 
ests in science, literature, and the arts. The attractive Workbooks for the first three grades 
develop essential reading skills and provide additional stimulating reading material. Funny 
Stories, a second pre-primer just from the press, presents three delightful cumulative stories 
as further preparation for the reading of the primer, Jo-boy. Copyright 1935-1939. 


LANGUAGE JOURNEYS 


This functional series, which meets the immediate and developing needs of children, con- 
forms to the Experience Curriculum in English and the Virginia Course of Study. The con- 
tent is organized around large units from other curriculum subjects and the daily experi- 
ences of boys and girls. Grammar facts are progressively presented as need for them arises. 
Ample provision is made for individual differences. Copyright 1938. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ENGLISH EXERCISES 


These workbooks provide a wide variety of drill material and furnish opportunities for stu- 
dents to measure their own achievements. They correlate with any modern English textbooks. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY .. Richmond 


























FOR A MOST SATISFACTORY SOLUTION 


TO YOUR SCHOOL SEATING PROBLEMS 
CALL ON FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


With years of practical experience and the entire IRWIN line of school 
and auditorium seating, nationally recognized as a leader in design and 
quality at moderate price, to offer, the FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIP- 
MENT COMPANY is eminently qualified to help you to the very best 
possible solution to your school seating problems—the best “buy” your 
money will command. And they are as near you as your telephone. The 
IRWIN catalog illustrating seating equipment for every classroom, audi- 
torium and gymnasium requirement will be sent promptly on request. 











Virginia Distributors 


FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 
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Many school Doctors and Nurses recognize 


Mouth Health Aid 


It’s a boon to the school doctor 
and nurse to be able to recommend 
for children something they just 
naturally love. Chewing gum —as 
healthful as it is popular—is a 
cleansing agent for the teeth that 
children willingly use. The chew- 
ing provides stimulating exercise 
for their gums. So, Teachers — 
there’s a reason, a time and place 
for Chewing Gum . . . University 
Research is basis of our advertising. 


Four Factors Which Help You To Have Good Teeth Are: (1) Proper Nutrition, (2) Personal 
Care, (3) Seeing Your Physician and Dentist regularly and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Teachers 


YES “essere BUT 


Important 


Remember 


To Impress Upon The Youngsters, 
Daily, The Importance Of... . 


(1) Looking both ways before 
crossing the street. 


(2) Correct diet, including “a 
quart a day” of MILK (for 
absolute safety it should 
be Properly Pasteurized.) 


You see, we want your pupils to have 
good health and long lives in which to 
enjoy the comfort, economy and con- 
venience of travel by Bus 


Virginia Stage Lines, Inc. 

















Unexcelled facilities 


for producing 


QUALITY PRINTING 


efficiently 
and 
economically 


a a i 


Catalogs and Publications 
our specialty 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


a i 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. 
Richmond, Virginia 
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In your entire financial prog- 
ress, First and Merchants can 
help you every step of the way. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., Chairman of the Board 
H. HITER HARRIS, President 


Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 




















EYEGLASSES - KODAKS | 
257 418 
Granby Street E. Grace St. 
Norfolk, Richmond, 
Va. ; Va. 
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ENGRAVING CO.i 
ARTISTS —={— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 
tor Governor st. RICHMOND, VA, PHONE 2-0776 
























_A Good Place to Buy 


| PHILCO 


AND 


RCA VICTOR 


RADIOS 
| Prices from $9.95 to $198.50 


A Complete Display Always 


| DABNEY & BUGG 


10-12 East Broad St., Richmond, Va. 














You can travel any- 
where..any day..on 


the SOUTH/ERN 
in COACHES at 


Per Mile 


25% Reduction 


Insure Safety, Avoid Highway 
Hazards, Travel By Train, Air- 
Conditioned Coaches on 
Through Trains. 


F. H. POSTON, D. P. A. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


SOUTHERN 











RAILWAY. SYSTEM 














HOSPITALS can be 
HAPPY places... 


. . when planned for lasting 
cures and rapid convales- 
cence. T.P.U. provides gen- 
erous Hospital Benefits in its 
famous Peerless Certificate. 

When doctors advise hos- 
pital care, T.P.U. members 
have a head start toward re- 
covery. For peace-of-mind is 
part of every Peerless Cer- 
tificate, which provides 50% 
increase in benefits in case of 
hospitalization. 

Of course the Peerless pro- 
vides, too, for generous sick 


and accident benefits, oa ‘oe 








er hospitalized or at home 
You get plus and double plu 


protection with the Peerless! 





Mail coupon for 
information about T.P.U. 
Peerless protection. 


Teachers Protective Union 
TPU Building, Lancaster, Pa. 


T.P.U. and 
me information about 1 Benefits of 


aoe RA Hospita 
i the EXT ta 8) 
eg von Certificate. 


Address Re 4 olen? 
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Practice Books with a Difference! 








ELEMENTARY 
English in Action 
PRACTICE BOOKS 


BARDWELL, MABIE, AND TRESSLER 








These practice books have genuine, valuable activities based on children’s interests at each 
grade level. They have an abundance of factual content which can be used in class reports 
and discussions, as well as reference materials and suggestions for helping children gather 
information, 


Helpful suggestions for analyzing class and individual records. Practice Books IV, V, and 
VI have Progress Record Charts. Jllustrated. Size 844 x 10%”. Ea. $.24. 








For use with ELEMENTARY ENGLISH IN ACTION SERIES. For grades III-VI 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK CITY 























IS YOUR ASSOCIATION LISTED? 


Alexandria Danville Front Royal Harrisonburg 
Hopewell Lynchburg Martinsville Newport News 
Norfolk Petersburg Richmond Suffolk 
Waynesboro Accomac Arlington Augusta 

Bath Brunswick Culpeper Dinwiddie 
Elizabeth City Essex Fairfax Fauquier 
Grayson Isle of Wight Highland King and Queen 
King George Louisa Lunenburg Nansemond 
Northampton Orange Tunstall District Prince William 
Rappahannock Rockingham Southampton Spotsylvania 
Stafford Surry Warren Wythe 
Richmond Co. Page Northumberland Lancaster 
Westmoreland Washington Co. 


The Progressive Virginia Teachers’ organizations listed above have realized the ad- 
vantages of Buying as a Group. They have taken advantage of the Special Rates and Lib- 
eral Protection offered by Group Insurance; they have made available to their members 
a = which eliminates the usual financial worry accompanying sickness or accident dis- 
ability. 

Fortunate Teachers were those to whom over $4,000,000.00 has been paid by the Wash- 
ington National under the Teachers’ Income Protection Plan. If your Association has 
not yet adopted the plan, a postcard to your Association President or Superintendent re- 
questing details will receive prompt attention. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eastern Division—Group Division 
925—15TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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“EVERYTHING 
First day of school... FOR 


don’t let it be aday when BETTER SCHOOLS” 


SCHOOLROOM Sloyey 
begins 


Headquarters for a complete line of 





School Equipment and Supplies 


Art Materials and Drawing Papers 


* - . 


Maps, Globes, and Charts 


* ” * 


Science Apparatus and Supplies 


~ + . 


Stage Scenery and Velour Curtains 


” +. oF 


Duplicators and Accessories 


. * * 


Window Shades and Venetian Blinds 


* » * 


r si a . Dictionaries and Library Equipmen 
Urge your schools to provide anne cee 


posturally correct school seats Playground Equipment 


* * * 


health and welfare of school children | rogram Cloc ks 

Obsolete, ill-fitting seats and desks that should have gone * * 
out with the unsanitary tin drinking dipper are the chief cause . ; a . 
of Schoolroom Slouch. They encourage poor sitting posture [ lag Outfits for Stage 

One of its surest remedies is 
MOS, Sn Her : Hlome Economics Tables and Chairs 
turally correct school seating “5 . ee 

the kind designed and built ' 
by the American Seating —y . Laboratory Furniture 
Company . . } i 

Progressive schools every- . i 
where recognize the superior } Lockers and Steel Shelving 
posture advantages in Amer- . = = 

Seat Company buil = i . ; . 

preter Pr oe: wep nee . Bleachers, Portable and Telescopic 
school desksand seats. They re a 
better designed, sturdier, 
moreattractive, (00. Kindergarten Materials and Supplies 
Please write us for d 4 
complete details. 


pmerican BY Calitig Company 


Ls HOOLROOM SLOUCH IS now a recognized threat to the 


7 * 7. 


* * * 


Write for new 1939-40 Catalog 


D RAPIDS, MICHIL 
Ample stock maintained in 
Richmond and Roanoke 





Western Virginia: Eastern Virginia: 
JOHN H. PENCE AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
Church Street, Roanoke, Va. 109 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 
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Pre-Primer Primer First Reader 


NEW READERS FOR GRADE ONE! 


WINKY, a new pre-primer, by Myrtle Banks Quinlan, is the first of the basal series of 
Quinlan Readers. It combines attractiveness with the practical features required by the 
best teaching. 


Outstanding features which distinguish WINKY from all other pre-primers are: highly 
legible streamlined print, new words listed in the color»band at the foot of each page, test 
pages at the conclusion of the stories, two songs whose appealing melody and familiar 
vocabulary make them an integral part of the’ reader. 


Other unique features are: the letters of the alphabet in the border of a song; the rhyth- 
mic phrasing of the reading which helps lay a foundation for phonics; the close harmony 
between illustrations and text. 


DAY BY: DAY, the primer, continues the story of WINKY with the same unique fea- 
tures. But instead of two songs there are five—instead of 48 pages there are 160. 


TO AND FRO, the first reader, carries forward the story with the same characters as 
WINKY and DAY BY DAY. It has, however, 192 pages and five songs. A continuous story 
runs throughout the series of the three books. The vocabulary, carefully controlled as to 
quality, quantity, gradation, and repetition, is the child’s own. 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, by Carpenter, Bailey and Baker, 
the first book of the Rainbow Series of Science Readers, is the sim- 
plest, most attractive, and most scientific of science readers for first 
grade. Primarily a science text, it meets every essential standard of 
a basal reader. The text is in verse and rhyme. The pictures are re- 
produced in four colors from actual photographs. Animated draw- 
ings at the foot of the page present important science concepts. Both ‘| ADVENTURES 
the text and subject matter are within easy reach of the intelligence ‘) IN SCIENCE 
of the first grade pupils. | 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 





